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PREFACE 


THE  DEAN  OF  YORK 

EVERY  Cathedral  Church  has  its  own  story;  why 
not  its  own  story  book  as  well  ? The  story  of  York 
Minster  is  a particularly  interesting  one ; indeed  in 
its  earliest  beginnings  it  is  a real  romance.  King 
Edwin  of  Northumbria,  who  founded  the  Minster,  was  a 
romantic  figure ; his  princely  heritage,  his  saddened 
youth  in  exile,  his  love  match,  his  subsequent  conversion 
and  Baptism,  his  heroic  death  in  battle  fighting  for  the 
Faith — these  might  well  form  a poet’s  subject  for  a new 
Idyll  of  the  King.  And  the  little  wooden  hut  in  which 
he  was  baptized  by  Paulinus  more  than  1,300  years  ago 
had  a romantic  history  too  ; for  it  contained  the  Holy 
Well  of  Edwin’s  baptism,  the  well  that  was  to  be  the 
nucleus  of  the  mighty  Minster  we  know  to-day,  and  the 
site  of  which  we  believe  we  still  possess. 

York  Minster,  as  we  see  it  now,  is  the  fifth  of  the  Cathe- 
dral Churches  that  have  grown  up  around  and  above  that 
Holy  Well.  Majestic  in  structure,  rich  in  historical  asso- 
ciations, and  celebrated  throughout  the  English-speaking 
world  for  the  glory  of  its  fabric  and  the  beauty  of  its 
windows,  the  Minster  has  always  been  the  pride  of  York- 
shiremen  and  the  North.  To  them  it  is  the  living  witness 
of  thirteen  centuries  of  Christian  life,  and  it  stands  to-day 
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almost  unchanged  since  its  huge  fabric  was  finally  completed 
450  years  ago.  Here  in  past  ages  Kings  have  wedded. 
Parliaments  have  met,  and  Knights  and  Barons  have  gone 
forth  to  battle.  Here  our  Archbishop,  ninetieth  in  succes- 
sion from  Paulinus  who  baptized  King  Edwin  and  his 
court,  has  his  Chair.  Here,  year  by  year,  thousands  and 
thousands  from  all  over  the  world  throng  to  see,  and 
hear,  and  pray.  Here  in  the  ancient  Mother  Church  of 
northern  Christianity  is  still  the  central  shrine,  the  spiritual 
home  of  the  Diocese  and  Province  to-day. 

In  dimensions  it  is  the  largest  of  all  English  Churches, 
and  its  architecture,  unadorned  and  stately  even  to  severity, 
is  of  purest  Gothic  throughout.  Spaciousness,  dignity,  and 
repose,  these  are  its  dominant  qualities.  All  is  on  the 
great  scale — the  three  periods  or  stages  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture marked  off  fairly  distinctly  from  one  another  by  tran- 
sept, nave,  and  choir — while  throughout  the  building 
the  priceless  mediaeval  glass,  coeval  with  the  stonework, 
and,  since  its  recent  renewal,  looking  more  durable  than 
the  stone  itself,  shines  to-day  with  all,  or  nearly  all,  its 
ancient  lustre ; truly  a coruscation  of  jewels  which  time 
has  failed  to  dim.  Nowhere  else  in  this  country  is  there 
anything  like  this  collection  of  windows  in  York  Minster. 
In  size  and  number  they  stand  unrivalled,  the  beauty  of 
their  colouring  enhanced  by  their  harmony  with  their 
surroundings.  And  surely  no  other  Cathedral  can  show  a 
Vestibule  of  equal  dignity  and  splendour,  designed  just 
as  a covered  passage  to  the  still  more  magnificent  octagonal 
Chapter  House,  with  its  seven  wonderful  windows,  which 
its  builders  fondly  described  as  “ the  flower  of  houses, 
even  as  the  rose  is  the  flower  of  flowers.”  And  the  visitor 
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who  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  present  at  a Cathedral 
Service,  with  its  dignified  ceremonial  and  lovely  music, 
may  find  his  heart  uplifted,  no  less  than  his  ears  are  de- 
lighted. Even  the  severest  of  tastes  can  hardly  be  dis- 
satisfied, as  the  voices  of  the  highly  trained  singers  blend 
with  the  rolling  harmonies  of  the  organ,  and  turn  its 
wonder  instinctively  into  prayer.  Again  and  again  one 
recalls  the  lines  of  Milton’s  II  Penseroso  : 

There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow 
To  the  full  voiced  quire  below 
In  service  high  and  anthems  clear, 

As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear, 
Dissolve  me  into  ecstasies, 

And  bring  all  heaven  before  mine  eyes. 

Such  is  York  Minster,  and  this  is  its  story  book,  in 
which  you  have  the  story  told  by  one  of  its  most  gifted 
and  persuasive  story  tellers — its  Precentor,  Canon  Bell. 
His  is  not,  and  is  definitely  not  meant  to  be,  a guide- 
book. There  are  excellent  guide-books  to  the  Minster 
already;*  one  of  these,  written  by  a former  Vicar-Choral, 
has  for  some  years  been  accepted  by  the  Minster  authorities 
as  its  official  guide.  There  you  may  find,  in  a plain  hand- 
book that  everyone  can  follow,  simple  and  trusty  guidance 
as  to  all  the  principal  facts  and  features  of  the  Minster 
and  its  history,  with  appropriate  dates  and  details.  But 
here  is  just  a popular  story,  told  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  who  are  not  students,  and  who  perhaps  can  only 
pay  a single  visit  to  the  Minster,  but  may  go  away  suffi- 
ciently impressed  by  its  majesty  and  beauty  to  wish  to 

♦Guide  Book  to  York  Minster  (price  i /-),  by  the  Rev.  E.  Harrison,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
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carry  with  them  a souvenir  of  their  visit,  to  refresh  their 
memories  of  some  of  the  things  they  have  heard  and  seen, 
with  appropriate  photographs  in  illustration.  May  the 
little  book,  thus  circulating  further  and  further  afield, 
encourage  many  others  to  pay  a visit  to  York,  and  so 
make  first-hand  acquaintance  for  themselves  with  the 
historical  spot  which  was  the  cradle  of  Northern  Chris- 
tianity. 

In  this  hope  it  has  been  written,  and  I gladly  write  these 
lines  of  preface  to  launch  it  on  its  way,  predicting  for  it 
pleasant  voyaging  and  wishing  it  Godspeed. 

Lionel  Ford. 

October , 1931. 
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THE  STORY 

OF 

YORK  MINSTER 

CHAPTER  I 

OUR  ROYAL  FOUNDER 

IT  is  a great  thing  to  be  able  to  begin  a story  with  some- 
thing which  nearly  everybody  knows.  Most  of  us 
know  the  tale  about  St.  Gregory  and  the  little  Angle 
children  whom  he  found  exposed  for  sale  in  the  slave- 
market  of  Rome,  and  most  of  us  know  one  of  the  puns 
which  this  good  man  with  a sense  of  humour  made. 

He  asked  the  slave  dealer  in  charge  of  these  beautiful 
children,  with  their  flaxen  hair  and  blue  eyes  : 

“ Of  what  race  are  these  children  ? ” 

“ They  are  Angles/’  replied  the  slave  dealer. 

“ Angels,  you  should  have  said  ! ” exclaimed  Gregory. 
Then  he  went  on  to  ask  two  more  questions  and  to 
make  two  more  puns  which  are  not  so  well  known  as  the 
first : 

“ From  what  province  do  these  children  come  ? ” 

“ From  Deira,”  answered  the  slave  dealer. 

“ Then  they  must  be  rescued  de  ira  Dei .” 
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Of  course  he  spoke  in  Latin,  being  a Roman.  De  ira  Dei 
means  in  English — from  the  wrath  of  God.  Finally 
Gregory  asked  the  slave  dealer  to  tell  him  the  name  of  the 
king  of  that  country. 

“ Aella  is  the  name  of  their  king,”  said  the  man. 

“ Then,  Alleluia  must  be  sung  in  the  realm  of  Aella,” 
said  Gregory. 

It  is  said  that,  from  that  moment,  he  intended  to  come 
as  a missionary  to  Britain.  But  he  was  never  able  to  carry 
out  this  intention,  because  he  was  made  Pope  of  Rome.  He 
sent  Augustine,  as  most  of  us  know,  to  Britain,  and 
Augustine  came  not  to  Deira,  the  kingdom  of  Aella, 
but  to  Kent,  over  which  Ethelbert  was  king.  Aella 
lived  and  died  a heathen,  and  in  his  lifetime,  Alleluia 
was  never  sung  in  Deira. 

When  Aella  died,  Ethelfrith,  the  king  of  Bernicia,  the 
neighbouring  kingdom,  a fierce  and  cruel  old  heathen,  and 
a bitter  foe  of  the  Christian  religion,  descended  upon  Deira, 
usurped  the  throne,  drove  out  Prince  Edwin,  Aella’s  son, 
and,  not  contented  with  having  robbed  him  of  his  throne, 
pursued  him  with  bitter  enmity  and  constant  attempts  to 
kill  him.  Edwin  escaped  to  the  mountains  of  Wales  and 
thence  into  the  kingdom  of  East  Anglia  (Lincolnshire, 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex)  where  Redwald  was  king. 
Redwald  received  him  hospitably  at  his  court ; but  it  was 
not  long  before  Ethelfrith,  having  discovered  that  Edwin 
was  in  the  East  Anglian  palace,  began  to  try  to  persuade 
Redwald,  first  by  bribes  and  then  by  threats  of  war,  to 
slay  his  guest. 

Redwald  was  not  by  nature  a very  brave  man.  He  was 
frightened  by  the  threats  of  war,  and  was  inclined  to  yield 
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to  Ethelfrith  and  hand  over  his  guest  to  his  bitter  enemy. 
One  night,  when  Redwald  was  absent  from  his  palace,  a 
friend  of  Edwin’s  took  him  aside  and  told  him  that  Redwald 
was  thinking  of  betraying  him.  At  once  Edwin  made  up 
his  mind  to  escape  ; and  then  and  there  he  rushed  out  into 
the  palace  grounds.  But  alone  in  the  darkness  of  the 
garden  his  heart  failed  him.  Escape  seemed  utterly 
impossible,  and  he  sat  down  on  a stone  and  gave  himself 
up  to  despair.  As  he  sat  there  in  the  stillness  of  the  night 
he  was  suddenly  conscious  of  someone  near  him.  Then  a 
voice  spoke  and  said  : 

“ If  someone  should  save  your  life  and  set  you  on  the 
throne  of  your  father,  what  would  you  do  for  him  ? ” 

“ I would  do  anything  for  him  I ” cried  Edwin.  Then 
a hand  was  stretched  out  and  laid  upon  the  Prince’s  head, 
and  the  voice  said  : 

“ When  thou  receivest  this  sign,  then  remember.” 
And  with  that  the  vision  passed  away. 

Edwin,  pagan  though  he  was,  went  back  to  the  palace 
much  cheered  and  full  of  hope.  That  night  Redwald 
returned.  He  had  now  made  up  his  mind  to  play  the  man 
and  stand  up  for  the  rights  of  his  guest  against  the  cruel 
and  ruthless  usurper.  He  sent  for  Edwin  and  told  him 
that  he  was  calling  out  his  armies  with  all  haste  to  go 
against  Ethelfrith,  and  that  he  would  not  rest  until  he  had 
delivered  Deira  from  the  usurper  and  placed  Edwin  on  the 
throne  of  Aella  his  father. 

A great  battle  was  fought  at  Retford,  in  which  the  forces 
of  East  Anglia  were  victorious.  Ethelfrith  was  slain,  and 
the  triumphant  armies  of  Redwald  not  only  drove  the 
enemy  out  of  Deira  but  also  subdued  Bernicia,  and  in  a 
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very  short  time  Edwin  was  seated  securely  upon  the  throne 
of  a kingdom  which  united  Deira  and  Bernicia,  and 
stretched  as  far  north  as  Edinburgh,  which  is,  of  course, 
Edwin’s  borough.  This  kingdom,  now  known  as  Northum- 
bria, was  the  most  powerful  in  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  or 
seven  kingdoms,  and  Edwin  was  accorded  the  title  of 
Bretwalda  or  “ power-wielder.” 

It  is  at  this  point  that  our  story  takes  a rather  romantic 
turn ; for  Edwin  sought  in  marriage  Ethelburga,  the 
daughter  of  Ethelbert,  and  sister  of  Eadbald,  the  reigning 
king  of  Kent.  But  Eadbald  was  averse  to  the  idea  of  the 
marriage  ; to  Edwin’s  appeal  he  thus  replied,  “ My  sister 
is  a Christian  and  you  are  a heathen.  It  is  not  our  custom 
to  give  a Christian  maid  in  marriage  to  a heathen  man.” 
But  Edwin,  with  a pertinacity  worthy  of  a true  Yorkshire- 
man,  persisted  in  his  suit,  and  at  last  Eadbald  gave  way,  on 
three  conditions.  First  of  all,  Ethelburga  was  to  be  per- 
mitted to  practise  her  religion  without  let  or  hindrance ; 
secondly,  she  was  to  be  accompanied  by  a Christian  Priest, 
who  would  minister  to  her  in  holy  things ; thirdly,  Edwin 
was  to  give  serious  thought  and  consideration  to  the 
question  of  becoming  a Christian  himself.  To  all  these 
three  conditions  the  King  of  Northumbria  agreed,  and 
when  Ethelburga  came  north  for  her  marriage  she  brought 
with  her  as  her  chaplain  Paulinus,  who  had  been  consecrated 
a Bishop  before  his  departure  from  the  south. 

But  after  their  marriage,  although  they  seem  to  have 
been  happy  and  contented  in  every  other  way,  Ethelburga 
was  much  disappointed  to  find  that  her  husband  paid  very 
little  attention  to  her  wishes  in  the  matter  of  religion,  but 
remained  a very  sturdy  and  resolute  heathen.  And  then 
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one  day,  when  the  king  was  attending  a council  of  his 
chiefs  in  the  open  air,  an  attempt  was  made  to  take  his  life 
by  an  assassin  with  a double-bladed,  poisoned  dagger. 
Edwin’s  life  was  only  saved  by  the  devotion  of  his  faithful 
servant,  Lilia,  who  threw  himself  between  the  king  and 
his  assailant  and  received  the  death-blow  in  his  own  body. 
The  king  was  much  moved  by  this  act  of  self-sacrifice, 
and  possibly  he  connected  it  with  that  great  sacrifice  of 
which  he  must  have  heard  from  his  wife  and  from  the  good 
Paulinus — the  sacrifice  of  Him  who  died  that  men  might 
live.  That  very  night  Ethelburga  bore  him  a little  daughter ; 
but  although  he  consented  to  the  baptism  of  the  child,  he 
still  remained  outside  the  Church  himself.  But  apparently 
he  was  not  at  ease  in  his  mind  over  this,  for  at  this  time  he 
was  wont  to  sit  much  alone,  by  himself,  moody  and 
pensive.  One  day  when  he  was  thus  sitting  Paulinus 
entered  the  room.  He  did  not  attempt  to  argue  with  the 
king,  but  simply  walked  up  to  him  and  laid  his  hand  upon 
his  head,  saying  : 

“ Do  you  recognize  this  sign  ? ” 

Then  all  in  a moment  Edwin’s  doubts  were  dispelled. 
The  sign  of  the  hand  laid  on  his  head  took  him  back  in 
imagination  to  that  crucial  hour  in  Redwald’s  palace 
garden,  and  to  the  unearthly  visitant  to  whom  he  had  made 
the  promise  that  he  would  do  anything  for  one  who  would 
save  his  life  and  set  him  on  the  throne  of  his  father.  That 
this  was  Christ,  through  Paulinus,  calling  him  to  redeem 
his  pledge  he  had  now  no  doubt.  He  realized  that  God  had 
saved  him  from  death  in  order  that  he  might  be  the  first 
Christian  King  of  Northumbria.  At  once  he  summoned 
his  Witanagemot,  or  Parliament,  to  meet  at  Godmunding- 
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hame,  and  there  appealed  to  them  to  accept  the  Christian 
religion  as  the  religion  of  the  kingdom.  After  much 
explanation  and  discussion,  an  old  Thegn  turned  the  tide 
of  feeling  by  saying  that  life  to  him  appeared  like  a bird 
flying  through  the  banqueting  hall  on  a dark  night.  It  came 
out  of  the  darkness  into  the  light,  and  then  flew  out  of  the 
light  into  the  darkness  again. 

“ We  know  not  whence  we  come  or  whither  we  go,” 
he  said  ; “ if  these  new  teachers  can  tell  us,  let  us  by  all 
means  hear  them.” 

Then  Coifi,  the  heathen  priest,  declared  that  he  had  long 
served  the  heathen  gods,  and  they  had  not  rewarded  him. 
Whereupon  having  mounted  a horse  and  holding  a spear, 
both  of  which  a heathen  priest  was  forbidden  to  do,  he 
rode  at  the  Temple  of  the  pagan  idols. 

Edwin  now  ordered  a little  wooden  church  to  be  built 
with  all  haste  in  Eboracum,  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
colony.  Quite  possibly  he  ordered  it  to  be  built  on  the 
site  of  the  Praetorium  or  Roman  court  of  Justice.  In  this 
little  church  he  was  instructed  by  Paulinus  and  baptized 
on  April  nth  in  the  year  a.d.  627,  it  being  Easter  Eve; 
and  on  the  next  day  he  made  his  first  Communion  with  his 
faithful  and  beloved  wife.  With  him  had  been  baptized  a 
little  girl,  Edwin’s  great-niece,  to  whom  was  given  the 
name  of  Hilda.  She  was  destined  to  become  the  greatest 
of  the  women  saints  of  the  English  Church,  as  the  venerated 
Abbess  of  Whitby. 

Eboracum  was  York,  and  that  little  wooden  church 
was  the  first  York  Minster,  dedicated  by  Paulinus,  in 
accordance  with  Edwin’s  wish,  to  the  Blessed  Apostle  St. 
Peter.  On  the  opposite  page  you  have  a picture  of  the  Holy 
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Well  in  the  Crypt  of  the  Minster.  This  marks  the  traditional 
site  of  the  Baptism  of  our  royal  founder.  Certainly  we  may 
conclude  that  the  High  Altar  of  the  Cathedral  has,  so  far 
as  we  know,  always  stood  over  this  spot,  until  250  years 
ago,  when  it  was  moved  a bay  Eastwards  in  an  age  which 
could  not  appreciate  the  reason  for  its  position. 

And  so  at  last  Gregory’s  play  upon  the  name  of  the  king 
of  Deira  became  a prophecy  fulfilled  ; and  on  Easter 
morning,  April  12th,  627,  Alleluia  was  sung  in  the  realm 
of  Aella. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  SAXON  BUILDERS 

IMMEDIATELY  after  his  Baptism,  King  Edwin  began 
to  build  a church  of  stone  over  and  around  the  wooden 
church  in  which  he  had  been  baptized.  Opinions 
differ  very  much  as  to  exactly  where  the  site  of  the  wooden 
church  and  this  first  stone  church  is  to  be  located.  Tradi- 
tion, of  course,  gives  us  the  Holy  Well  in  the  Crypt  as  the 
place  of  Edwin’s  Baptism,  and  this  would  mean  that  the 
wooden  church  was  built  over  this  spot,  and  likewise  the 
first  stone  church.  But  some  authorities  do  not  trust  this 
tradition  and  would  place  the  site  of  the  wooden  church 
further  westwards ; under  the  present  tower,  perhaps,  or  in 
the  Nave.  Nothing  but  excavation  could  possibly  decide  this 
question,  and  even  that  might  not  produce  decisive  results. 

Certainly,  however,  Edwin  began  to  build  a stone 
church  to  be  the  Cathedral  of  Paulinus  as  Bishop 
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of  York.  Certainly  Gregory  meant  the  North  of 
England  to  have  an  Archbishop,  with  twelve  dioceses  in 
his  province.  But  those  were  troublous  times.  Edwin, 
by  becoming  a Christian,  had  provoked  the  forces  of 
heathenism ; and  seven  years  after  his  Baptism  he  fell  in 
battle,  defending  the  cause  of  Christianity,  at  Hatfield, 
near  Doncaster.  Then  for  two  and  a half  years  the  heathen 
over-ran  the  land.  Ethelburga  escaped  to  the  south  with 
Paulinus,  and  it  must  have  seemed  as  if  the  Church  of 
Christ  had  been  defeated.  But  one  faithful  and  never-to- 
be-forgotten  hero  stood  firm  by  the  Church  in  Northum- 
bria, when  all  others  fled — James  the  Deacon,  James, 
“ the  sweet  singer,”  of  Augustine’s  band  of  missionaries 
who  came  to  Kent.  If  we  used  modern  language  about 
him,  we  should  say,  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  digni- 
taries of  the  Church  but  only  a deacon  who  taught  the 
boys  to  sing;  and  perhaps,  in  those  days,  they  were 
inclined  to  feel  that  his  main  interest  was  in  the 
music.  But  it  was  James  who  stayed  when  everybody 
else  fled,  and  kept  alive  the  flame  of  Christian  faith, 
and  even,  in  those  dangerous  days,  added  to  the  Church 
souls  who  were  won  by  his  preaching  and  his  example 
of  steadfast  courage.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  about 
this  heroic  man  when  we  come  to  the  story  of  our 
song-school. 

The  walls  of  the  first  stone  church  were  only  half 
completed  when  Edwin  was  slain  at  Hatfield,  and  for 
two  and  a half  years  it  must  have  suffered  from  neglect, 
and  also  possibly  from  the  presence  of  those  who  were 
hostile  to  the  Christian  faith. 

But  at  the  end  of  two  and  a half  years  a wonderful 
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thing  happened.  Oswald  claimed  and  won  the  throne  of 
Northumbria.  He  was  the  son  of  Ethelfrith,  Edwin’s 
enemy,  and  when  Redwald’s  armies  defeated  Ethelfrith 
and  slew  him,  Oswald  and  his  brothers  were  driven  out 
of  Bernicia.  It  seems  probable  that  Oswald  either  took 
refuge  with  the  monks  of  Iona — the  sons  of  St.  Columba — 
or  at  any  rate  came  under  their  influence,  for  he  had  become 
a keen  and  devoted  Christian.  He  completed  the  stone 
church  which  Edwin  had  begun.  The  spirit  of  Christian 
love  and  forgiveness  had  removed  all  bitterness  from  his 
heart,  and  he  bore  no  malice  against  Edwin  who  had 
driven  him  out  of  his  kingdom.  He  must  have  known 
how  cruelly  his  heathen  father,  Ethelfrith,  had  behaved  to 
the  son  of  Aella.  He  now  brought  the  head  of  Edwin 
from  Hatfield  and  buried  it  in  York  Minster.  Christianity 
had  blotted  out  all  old  grudges,  and  Oswald  and  Edwin 
were  brothers  in  Christ  who  both  won  the  crown  of 
martyrdom.  But  apart  from  the  facts  that  Oswald  com- 
pleted Edwin’s  Minster  and  buried  our  royal  founder’s 
head  within  its  sacred  precincts,  we  know  nothing  of  what 
happened  in  York  during  his  reign.  He  summoned  the 
saintly  Aidan  from  Iona  to  be  Bishop  of  the  Northumbrian 
Church,  and  this  great  missionary  Bishop  lived  on  Holy 
Island  (Lindisfarne).  It  is  not  certain  that  he  ever  came 
to  York,  and  we  do  not  know  who  consecrated  the  first 
stone  Minster  on  its  completion. 

Now  for  many  long  years  there  is  no  record  of  York 
Minster.  When  we  hear  of  it  again  the  account  which  is 
given  of  its  plight  is  very  distressing.  It  had  fallen  into  a 
pitiable  state  of  decay;  the  roofs  were  leaking,  and  the 
windows,  which  had  been  filled  with  linen  cloth  pierced 
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with  holes,  now  let  in  the  dust  and  rain  and  gave  free 
entrance  to  the  birds,  who  were  evidently  using  the  inside 
of  the  church  as  a nesting  place,  and  thus  reducing  it  to 
a state  of  filth.  It  was  thus  that  Wilfrid  found  it  when  he 
came  to  be  Bishop  of  York.  He  was  a most  remarkable 
man,  who  had  a very  adventurous  and  in  some  ways 
disappointing  career.  When  he  was  first  appointed  to  the 
see  of  York  he  insisted  on  going  to  France  to  be  conse- 
crated Bishop.  On  his  way  back  he  narrowly  escaped  death 
at  the  hands  of  the  Sussex  “ wreckers.”  He  then  found 
that  during  his  long  absence  in  France,  Ceadda,  or  Chad, 
had  been  enthroned  as  Bishop  of  York.  He  stayed  on 
in  Sussex,  and  won  the  hearts  of  the  wild  pagan  people  by 
teaching  them  how  to  make  nets  and  catch  fish,  and  in  this 
way  opened  out  the  opportunity  for  preaching  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  to  them.  He  was  a most  successful  missionary. 
Probably  he  was  never  happier  in  all  his  life  than  he  was 
in  those  days  when  he  lived  amongst  the  Sussex  fishermen 
and  taught  them  the  Faith.  In  the  year  668  he  was  restored 
to  his  Bishopric  of  York  by  Theodore,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  At  once  he  set  to  work  to  cleanse  and 
repair  his  Cathedral.  He  covered  the  roofs  with  lead, 
filled  the  windows  with  glass,  and  washed  and  whitened 
the  walls.  He  also  endowed  the  church  with  lands,  and 
presented  to  it  fitting  accessories  for  the  worship  of  God. 
But  although  Wilfrid  repaired  and  beautified  the  stone 
church  of  Edwin  and  Paulinus,  so  far  as  we  know,  he  did 
not  add  to  it. 

The  great  scholar,  Alcuin,  tells  in  a poem  of  a second 
Wilfrid  who  was  Bishop  in  the  year  721,  and  of  his 
enriching  the  Minster  with  ornaments  and  Holy  Vessels 
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of  silver,  and  of  how  he  overlaid  the  altar  and  the  crosses 
with  gold  and  silver  leaf.  He  also  tells  of  a church  built 
during  the  time  of  Archbishop  Albert  who  was  enthroned 
in  the  year  7 66.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  know  whether 
this  was  a rebuilding  of  the  Minster  or  the  building  of  an 
altogether  new  church.  There  is  a good  deal  of  evidence 
for  a fire  which  burned  down  the  Minster  in  the  year  741. 
It  is  not  impossible  to  believe  that  the  Cathedral  was  in 
ruins  after  the  fire  for  twenty-five  years,  until  Albert 
rebuilt  it.  But  it  is  impossible  to  be  certain  that  the  new 
church  described  by  Alcuin,  which  was  consecrated  ten 
days  before  Archbishop  Albert  died,  was  the  restored 
Minster. 

This  is  all  that  we  can  learn  from  historians  of  the 
period  about  York  Minster  before  the  Norman  Conquest. 
But  during  the  latter  months  of  the  year  1930  and  the 
early  part  of  1931,  some  important  excavations  were  made 
in  the  Crypt  of  the  Cathedral.  The  foundations  of  an  apse 
were  discovered.  The  outer  and  inner  walls  were  of 
stone,  with  rubble  and  stakes  of  wood  between  them. 
This  building  was  traced  westwards,  and  the  same 
kind  of  construction  was  revealed.  Antiquarians  and 
experts  are  doubtful  about  the  date  of  this  apse  and 
these  walls ; but  it  seems  to  be  agreed  that  some 
part  of  the  stonework  in  the  Crypt  is  pre-Conquest. 
One  very  interesting  discovery  was  made  which  takes  us 
back  to  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain  and  to  the  Roman 
city  of  Eboracum.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  apse  which 
was  unearthed  a pillar  was  found,  and  below  it  some  rough 
Roman  tessellated  pavement.  The  interesting  question  is 
this  : Does  this  Roman  work  go  to  show  that  Edwin 
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built  his  wooden  church  over  the  site  of  the  Roman 
Praetorium  ? It  has  been  suggested  that  Edwin  was  much 
attracted  by  the  idea  of  Imperial  Rome,  and  that  he  was 
inclined  to  adopt  the  state  and  insignia  of  a Roman  Emperor. 
This  being  the  case,  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  find  him 
building  the  first  Christian  church  on  the  site  of  the 
Praetorium — the  palace  of  justice  of  the  Romans.  At  the 
western  end  of  the  Crypt,  we  can  see  in  the  walls  on  both 
sides,  some  very  rough  herring-bone  as  it  is  called.  The 
measurements  which  were  taken  at  the  time  of  the  excava- 
tions go  a long  way  towards  proving  that  this  is  Saxon 
herring-bone. 

If  we  are  asked — how  many  churches  were  there  on 
this  site  before  the  Conquest  ? we  may  probably  safely 
reply  that  there  were  at  least  three — the  wooden  church, 
Edwin’s  first  stone  church  completed  by  St.  Oswald,  and 
a third  church  the  date  and  builder  of  which  still  remain 
an  unsolved  problem. 

But  now  we  can  pass  on  to  surer  ground  and  find  in 
the  Crypt  certain  evidences  of  the  building  done  after  the 
Conquest,  and  connect  this  with  the  names  of  Archbishops 
who,  as  we  know  from  trustworthy  historians,  carried  on 
the  great  work  of  building  York  Minster. 


THE  CRYPT 
Looking  Eastwards 
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ONCE  more  we  can  begin  a chapter  with  something 
that  we  all  know — the  date  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,  1066.  In  that  year  William  Duke  of 
Normandy  invaded  this  country  and  defeated  Harold,  the 
English  king,  at  Senlac,  near  Hastings,  and  was  crowned 
king  of  England.  The  English  people  for  the  most  part 
regarded  William  as  a usurper,  and  since  he  took  no  steps 
at  all  to  conciliate  them,  their  dislike  of  him  and  his  rule 
increased. 

In  1067  William  went  back  to  Normandy  to  celebrate 
his  conquest  of  England,  and  in  his  absence  the  general 
discontent  broke  out  into  open  rebellion.  In  Northumbria, 
in  the  year  1069,  Edgar  Atheling  was  declared  king,  and 
Sweyn  Estrithson  of  Denmark  sent  a fleet  to  aid  the  rebels. 
The  combined  Danish  and  English  forces  besieged  and 
took  York  from  the  Normans.  William’s  vengeance  was 
swift  and  terrible.  Pie  marched  northwards  with  his 
armies,  inflicted  a crushing  defeat  on  the  rebels  and 
ravaged  the  whole  country,  as  far  north  as  Durham,  with 
fire  and  sword.  Although  William  was  a professing 
Christian,  he  did  not  spare  the  Minster,  but  set  it  on  fire 
and  reduced  it  to  ruins.  But  in  the  next  year,  moved 
perhaps  by  compunction,  he  sent  his  brother’s  chaplain, 
Thomas  of  Bayeux,  to  be  Archbishop  of  York ; and  the 
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Church  in  York,  even  if  a Norman  Prelate  was  not  very 
welcome  at  the  time,  owes  much  to  him  to  this  very  day. 

When  he  arrived  in  York  he  found  things  in  a deplor- 
able state  of  desolation  and  dilapidation.  The  Saxon 
Cathedral  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  destroyed  by  fire,  or 
at  any  rate  reduced  to  a ruinous  condition.  The  staff  of 
clergy  and  clerks  had  been  dispersed.  Where  there  had 
been  seven  Canons,  now  only  three  were  left.  Priceless 
manuscripts  and  documentary  treasures  had  perished  in  the 
fire,  including  the  library  of  Alcuin.  Of  the  pre-Conquest 
library  now  only  one  volume  remains — the  Latin  copy  of 
the  Gospels,  which  has  been  preserved  through  the  ages, 
and  upon  which  Archbishops,  and  sometimes  Deans  and 
Canons  take  their  oath  at  their  installation. 

It  is  strong  testimony  to  the  wisdom  of  Thomas  that 
he  reinstated  the  English  Canons  whom  he  found  at  York, 
and  recalled  those  who  had  fled  in  terror  from  the  Con- 
queror’s vengeance.  He  might  so  easily  have  imported 
Norman  clerics  ; but  evidently  his  policy  was  one  of  wise 
conciliation.  He  did  what  he  could  to  atone  for  the  cruel 
revenge  which  King  William  had  taken  upon  the  country 
and  people  of  Northumbria. 

Thomas  was  indeed  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 
He  possessed  extraordinary  gifts  of  organization,  and  the 
present  constitution  of  our  Cathedral  is  fundamentally  his 
work.  The  earliest  Statutes,  which  are  still  in  force,  are 
the  Statutes  of  Thomas,  and  we  shall  see  later  on  how  well 
they  provide  for  the  efficiency  of  the  life  and  work  of  a 
Cathedral  in  all  its  branches.  He  appointed  a Dean,  a 
Precentor,  a Chancellor  (this  office  was  revived),  and  a 
Treasurer.  Thus  he  provided  four  Heads  over  four 
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prominent  and  important  departments  of  Cathedral  life 
and  activity — the  fabric,  the  music,  education,  and  the 
finances  and  accessories  of  the  service  of  the  Sanctuary. 
If  this  organization  could  be  revived,  not  only  nominally 
but  as  a working  system,  it  would  remove  many  of  the 
obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  Cathedral  efficiency. 

Archbishop  Thomas  began  to  build  the  first  Norman 
Cathedral  in  the  year  1070.  It  is  not  improbable  that  he 
used  the  foundations  of  the  choir  of  the  Saxon  Cathedral 
which  he  found.  We  are  told  by  one  historian  of  the  period 
that  Thomas  built  his  church  from  the  foundations  : but 
another  tells  us  that  he  rebuilt  and  re-roofed  the  church 
as  well  as  he  could.  But  he  certainly  built  a nave,  transepts 
and  a central  tower,  for  parts  of  these  remain  to  this  day. 

If  we  are  asked  about  the  shape  of  this  church,  we  can 
reply,  with  something  like  assurance,  that  it  consisted  of 
a long  narrow  choir  with  an  apse  or  semi-circular  East 
end  (this,  as  has  already  been  suggested,  may  have  been  the 
Saxon  choir  repaired,  or  a choir  built  on  the  Saxon  founda- 
tions), that  each  of  the  transepts  had  an  apse  at  the  Eastern 
end  with  an  Altar ; for  in  the  Crypt,  part  of  the  apse  of  the 
North  transept  can  still  be  seen.  The  tower  must  have 
been  spacious,  if,  as  is  said,  the  pillars  form  the  core  of  the 
pillars  which  support  the  present  lantern-tower.  From  a 
shaft  which  still  exists  we  can  gain  a clear  idea  of  the  design 
of  the  triforium  of  the  Nave,  and  can  also  make  a guess  at  the 
height  of  the  Nave  itself,  which  must  have  been  something 
like  ninety  feet.  This  Nave  of  Archbishop  Thomas  served 
until  the  year  1291,  when  the  present  Nave  began  to  be  built. 

There  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Crypt  a curious  and  extremely 
lurid  piece  of  ornamentation  which  almost  certainly 
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belonged  to  the  church  of  Thomas.  It  was  unearthed  some 
years  ago  in  the  Cathedral  precincts  and  is  called  “ The  Hell 
Cauldron.”  It  depicts  a soul  in  hell,  souls  in  purgatory  and 
possibly  souls  escaping  from  purgatory  through  the  prayers 
and  merits  of  two  Saints.  It  is  almost  certainly  the  work 
of  Norman  sculptors  of  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century. 
Artists  and  sculptors  came  to  this  country  in  the  wake 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  were  responsible  for  a 
great  deal  of  the  beautiful  carving  in  stone  which  we  find 
in  our  churches.  But  one  always  feels  that  their  art  did  not 
make  any  appeal  to  the  English  people ; perhaps  this  was 
due  to  dislike  for  the  conquering  race  and  all  their  works. 

It  was  Archbishop  Thomas  who  introduced  the  system 
of  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Cathedral  clergy 
by  means  of  “ prebends.”  In  Anglo-Saxon  times  the  clergy 
had  been  provided  for  out  of  a common  fund,  and,  although 
they  were  not  monks,  they  lived  together  in  a kind  of 
community  life  and  took  their  meals  at  a common  table. 
But  the  common  fund  must  have  failed  to  provide  for  a 
sufficient  number  of  clergy,  and  therefore  Thomas  devised 
the  scheme  by  which  each  Canon  was  given  what  was 
called  a “ prebend,”  that  is  to  say  a church  in  the  diocese 
with  lands  attached  to  it.  The  Canons  who  occupied 
prebends  were  called  Prebendaries.  To  this  day  all  Canons 
of  York  whether  Residentiary  or  non-Residentiary  are 
both  Canons  and  Prebendaries.  But  although  they  still 
retain  the  titles  of  their  prebends,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  names  of  the  places  carved  over  their  stalls  in  the 
Choir,  they  no  longer  hold  the  churches  or  estates.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  as  time  went  on,  Thomas’s 
system  did  not  work  out  for  the  welfare  and  efficiency  of 
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the  Cathedral.  No  one,  however  industrious,  can  be  in 
two  places  at  once ; and  the  care  of  their  churches  and 
estates  kept  the  Prebendaries  away  from  York  and  the 
Minster.  This  difficulty,  as  we  gather  from  the  Statutes 
and  Injunctions  of  different  periods,  was  always  cropping 
up.  Rules  were  always  being  made  to  compel  the  atten- 
dance of  the  Cathedral  clergy  at  the  Minster  ; and  appar- 
ently these  rules  were  always  more  honoured  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance.  But  it  was  not  until  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  that  anything  was  effected.  Then 
a question  was  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to 
whether  the  Canons  of  York  ever  came  to  York,  and  the 
answer  was  in  the  negative,  The  Prebends  were  then 
dissolved  by  Act  of  Parliament  and  the  estates  passed 
eventually  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

Archbishop  Thomas  died  at  Ripon  on  November  18th, 
1100,  and  was  buried  at  York.  He  must  ever  be  remem- 
bered as  one  who,  coming  to  the  Cathedral  and  Diocese 
under  circumstances  most  unlikely  to  promote  his  popu- 
larity, nevertheless  by  his  tact,  patience  and  ability  did  a 
great  work,  and  has  left  an  indelible  mark  upon  the  customs 
and  constitution  of  the  Minster. 

The  second  great  Norman  builder  was  Archbishop 
Roger,  of  Pont  l’Eveque.  He  had  been  Archdeacon  of 
Canterbury,  and  became  Archbishop  of  York  in  the  year 
1154.  We  are  told  that  he  “constructed  anew  the  Choir 
of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Peter,  in  York,  with  the 
Crypt  of  the  same.” 

The  Crypt  of  Roger  remains,  but  it  has  suffered  through 
the  operations  of  the  builders  of  the  present  fifteenth 
century  Choir.  They  filled  up  the  western  part  of  the 
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Crypt  with  rubble  so  as  to  provide  a support  for  the 
weight  of  the  new  Choir,  and  extended  the  Crypt  eastwards 
up  to  the  eastern  wall  of  Roger’s  Choir.  They  moved 
vaulting,  pillars  and  capitals  from  the  western  to  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Crypt,  and  provided  five  Altars  therein.  But 
in  the  great  fire  of  1829,  when  the  roof  of  the  Choir  fell 
it  broke  through  the  pavement  below  and  revealed  the 
rubble.  Excavations  followed  which  brought  to  light  the 
existence  of  the  Western  Crypt.  The  rubble  was  cleared 
out  and  the  pillars  and  walls  were  discovered.  The  Western 
Crypt  was  then  opened  out,  and  the  weight  above  supported 
by  rough  brick  vaulting. 

A wall  divides  the  Western  from  the  Eastern  Crypt. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  this  wall  is  the  Holy  Well  which 
tradition  designates  as  the  site  of  the  Baptism  of  King 
Edwin.  It  would  seem  that  the  High  Altar  always  crowned 
this  spot ; certainly  it  did  so  in  the  church  of  which  the 
apse  was  uncovered  during  the  excavations  of  1930. 
Strictly  speaking,  there  is  nothing  to  support  this  site 
except  tradition,  and  it  may  be  true  that  Edwin’s  church 
was  much  further  west,  but  it  seems  fairly  evident  that  the 
High  Altar  was  placed  over  this  spot  because  it  was 
regarded  as  the  place  from  which  the  building  not  only 
of  the  Minster,  but  also  of  the  spiritual  temple  of  the 
Church  in  Northumbria,  originated. 

In  1931  after  the  excavations  which  revealed  the  apse, 
the  floor  of  the  Crypt  was  brought  down  to  its  original 
level  and  the  bases  of  the  pillars  were  thus  disclosed.  The 
capitals  of  five  of  these  pillars  are  strangely  Eastern  in  the 
character  of  the  carving.  Its  central  Altar  has  now  been 
restored. 
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The  western  part  of  the  Crypt  contains  three  pairs  of 
pillars  of  late  Norman  or  “ transitional 5 character.  One 
pair  is  practically  perfect ; and  above  the  capitals  can  be 
seen  the  beginning  of  the  vaulting  which  enables  one  to 

estimate  the  original  height  of  the  Crypt. 

Of  course  the  Crypt  is  full  of  antiquarian  and  archaeo- 
logical puzzles  for  those  who  are  specialists  in  this  direction. 
It  is  here  that  one  sees  the  herring-bone  in  the  walls  at  the 
western  end  of  the  Crypt  which  may  possibly  be  pre- 
Conquest.  The  likelihood  of  this  has  been  increased  by 
measurements  taken  during  the  recent  excavations. 

Between  these  two  herring-bone  walls  is  a piece  of 
masonry  which  as  it  now  stands  is  of  a curious  and  sugges- 
tive shape.  This  shape  has  led  to  its  being  described  as  a 
pagan  altar.  But  if  we  look  a little  further  eastwards  we 
see  some  steps,  and  we  can’t  help  noting  that  the  rubble 
at  the  base  of  the  steps  is  the  same  as  the  rubble  at  the  base 
of  the  “ heathen  altar.”  Moreover,  there  are  people  now 
alive  who  can  remember  a time  when  there  was  one  more 
step  and  the  whole  thing  was  joined  together,  until  the 
rubble  was  cut  through  to  allow  a stove-pipe  to  be  carried 
across  the  space. 

Here  in  the  Crypt,  the  York  Fiddler  has  found  shelter 
from  the  wind  and  the  rain.  He  was  once  upon  a time 
perched  on  the  top  of  the  South  Transept  Porch,  but 
the  weather  was  playing  such  havoc  with  him  that  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  determined  to  find  for  him  inside 
accommodation.  He  is  not  very  ancient  (probably  seven- 
teenth century)  and  not  an  outstanding  example  of  the 
sculptor’s  art,  but  he  occurs  on  door-knockers  and  tea- 
spoons, and  is  an  old  friend. 
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Of  Archbishop  Roger’s  Choir  nothing  at  all  remains. 
We  can  guess  at  its  splendour  when  we  look  at  the  magni- 
ficent pillars  of  the  Crypt.  But  it  was  much  shorter  and 
narrower  than  the  present  Choir.  In  the  next  chapter  we 
shall  see  how  its  doom  was  sealed  by  the  progress  of  events 
in  the  building  of  the  Minster. 


CHAPTER  IV 
the  master  builder 


WHEN  Archbishop  Roger  died,  in  1181,  York 
Minster  was  an  entirely  Norman  Cathedral,  con- 
sisting  of  an  early  Norman  Nave  and  Transepts 
and  of  late  Norman  or  “ 1 transitional  ” Choir  and  Crypt. 
To-day  no  Norman  architectural  features  appear  above 
ground.  No  part  of  the  Cathedral  as  we  see  it  from  outside 
at  the  present  time  is  earlier  than  the  thirteenth  century 
How  has  this  come  about  ? ' 

The  answer  is  that  in  the  year  1216,  the  great  Master 

4 Lub  as  w?  ,may  cal1  him’  aPPeared  in  the  person  of 
Archbishop  Walter  de  Gray.  He,  like  Archbishop  Thomas 

succeeded,  to  the  Archbishopric  at  a very  difficult  time  in 

its  history.  His  predecessor,  Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  son  of 

enry  II,  had  proved  an  altogether  disastrous  occupant 

of  the  see  As  one  reads  the  story  of  Geoffrey’s  life  one 

cannot  help  being  sorry  for  him,  because  he  was  so 

obviously  forced  into  a position  for  which  he  had  no 

vocation.  For  some  curious  reason,  the  fierce  old  Angevin 
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Henry'  II,  who  mismanaged  all  his  sons,  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  Geoffrey’s  career  was  to  be  as  a Churchman. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  the  young  Prince  found  himself  an 
Archdeacon.  As  a matter  of  fact  all  his  interests  were 
military,  and  in  this  he  was  a true  Angevin  and,  as  we 
say,  “ a chip  of  the  old  block.”  Deprived  to  a large  extent 
of  the  opportunity  for  soldiering,  his  pugnacious  tendencies 
found  vent  in  everlasting  quarrels.  As  Archbishop  of 
York,  he  quarrelled  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  continuously  with  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  his 
Cathedral.  The  result  was  that  his  Diocese  was  hopelessly 
neglected,  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise  in  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  was  quenched  by  the  spirit  of  bitterness  generated 
in  this  persistent  strife  with  the  Archbishop.  No  one  had 
the  heart  to  take  in  hand  any  great  scheme  because  of  the 
deep  depression  which  overshadowed  the  whole  life  of 
the  Northern  Province. 

Into  this  unhappy  state  of  things,  on  the  death  of 
Geoffrey,  came  Walter  de  Gray.  In  a very  short  time  the 
effect  of  his  piety,  faith  and  ability  was  seen  in  a revival 
of  spiritual  life  and  energy  in  the  Diocese,  and  in  cordial 
co-operation  between  the  Archbishop  and  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  which  issued  in  far-reaching  results  for  the 
Minster. 

The  strife  between  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
York  was  an  ancient  and  embittered  one.  It  was  over 
the  question  of  precedence.  Walter  de  Gray,  discarding 
the  crude  and  ruthless  methods  of  his  predecessor,  set 
himself  to  the  task  of  emphasizing  the  dignity  of  York 
by  means  of  a Cathedral  which  should  outstrip  the  Cathedral 
church  of  Canterbury  in  size  and  magnificence.  He  had  to 
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contend  with  one  great  difficulty — shortage  of  funds.  Of 
his  own  revenues  he  gave  munificently,  but  it  was  plain 
that  he  could  not  hope  to  complete  the  work  of  building 
the  new  Minster  in  his  own  lifetime.  With  far-seeing 
wisdom,  he  devised  the  plan  of  concentrating  his  energies 
and  resources  upon  the  middle  portion  of  the  church — the 
Transepts. 

York  Minster  is,  and  probably  always  was,  a cruciform 
church  that  is  to  say,  built  in  the  form  of  a cross.  The  idea 
behind  was  to  illustrate  St.  Paul’s  teaching  that  the  church 
is  the  Body  of  Christ.  The  Nave  is  the  shaft  of  the  cross, 
the  Transepts  the  cross-beams  upon  which  the  Saviour’s 
arms  were  extended  and  the  Choir  the  head  of  the  cross. 
The  later  position  of  the  Ladye  Chapel  behind  the  High  Altar 
was  intended,  no  doubt,  to  represent  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mother  receiving  into  her  arms  the  dead  body  of  the 
Crucified  and  pillowing  His  head  on  her  breast. 

Walter  de  Gray,  then,  chose  the  Transepts  for  his 
starting  point  and  planned  them  so  that  they  might  set  the 
scale  for  a Minster  which  would  be  the  glory  of  the 
Northern  Church  and  incidentally  eclipse  Canterbury 
Cathedral.  He  was  out  to  constrain  posterity.  He  knew 
well  that  when  these  Transepts  of  his  were  completed,  the 
Nave  of  Archbishop  Thomas  would  be  dwarfed  and 
rendered  insignificant  by  their  magnificence,  and  that 
future  generations  would  be  compelled  to  build  a Nave 
which  would  match  the  Transepts.  Possibly  he  may  also 
have  foreseen  a time  when,  with  the  Transepts  he  had 
planned  and  a new  Nave  on  a scale  which  would  harmonize 
with  them,  the  Archbishops,  Deans  and  Chapter  and 
faithful  Church-folk  of  the  future  would  grow  discontented 
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with  Roger’s  Choir  and  complete  the  whole  scheme  with 
a Choir  worthy  of  the  Nave  and  Transepts.  Thus  his  plan 
for  asserting  the  dignity  of  York  would  be  fulfilled.  If 
these  were  the  thoughts  in  his  wise  mind,  he  was  only 
expecting  of  the  future  that  which  actually  came  to  pass. 

But,  as  we  have  already  seen,  there  was  the  ever- 
present difficulty  about  funds.  Walter  de  Gray  made 
appeals  and  secured  a certain  amount  of  money  in  return 
for  indulgences  and  other  spiritual  benefits.  But  all  the 
while,  and  it  must  have  been  an  irksome  consideration, 
money  was  leaking  away  southwards  through  pilgrims 
from  the  north  who  were  flocking  to  the  shrine  of  St. 
Thomas  a Becket  at  Canterbury. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  fame  of  a local  Saint 
began  to  grow.  William  Fitzherbert  was  a nephew  of 
King  Stephen.  On  the  death  of  Archbishop  Thurstan  in 
1140  he  was  elected,  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  to  the  see  of 
York.  But  Osbert,  the  Archdeacon  of  York,  who  had 
always  been  his  enemy,  opposed  the  election,  and  the  case 
was  referred  to  Rome.  Eventually  the  Pope  set  aside 
William’s  election  and  appointed  Murdac,  Abbot  of 
Fountains,  in  his  place.  William  retired  without  protest 
to  Winchester,  and  lived  there  quietly  with  his  uncle,  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese.  On  Murdac’ s death  in  1153,  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  again  elected  William,  who  went  to 
Rome,  where  his  appointment  was  ratified  by  the  Pope. 
On  his  entry  into  York  for  his  enthronement,  the  people 
flocked  in  such  crowds  to  welcome  him  that  Ouse  Bridge 
broke  down  with  their  weight,  and  everyone  was  precipi- 
tated into  the  river.  Through  the  prayers  of  the  Archbishop, 
however,  no  one  was  drowned.  Thirty  days  later  he  died, 
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after  celebrating  Mass  in  the  Minster  on  Trinity  Sunday, 
TI54* 

It  seems  to  have  been  about  the  time  that  Walter  de 
Gray  was  building  the  South  Transept  that  miracles  began 
to  happen  at  the  tomb  of  William.  It  was  said  that  holy 
oil  came  from  the  tomb  and  healed  the  sick.  This  attracted 
an  increasing  number  of  pilgrims,  who  brought  their 
offerings  to  the  tomb  of  William.  Eventually  he  was 
canonized  and  became  St.  William  of  York.  In  the  year 
1283  his  bones  were  translated  from  the  Nave  to  a shrine 
behind  the  High  Altar,  and  his  fame  was  sufficient  to 
induce  King  Edward  III  and  Queen  Eleanor  to  be  present 
at  the  ceremony  of  his  translation. 

Walter  de  Gray  built  the  Transepts  (or  rather  the  South 
Transept,  for  he  did  not  live  to  complete  the  North 
Transept)  in  the  Early  English  style  of  architecture.  The 
outstanding  characteristic  of  this  style  is  the  sharply 
pointed  arch  as  contrasted  with  the  round  Norman  arch. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere  richer  and  more 
beautiful  Early  English  building  than  that  which  we  find 
in  the  Transepts  of  York  Minster.  The  glorious  Triforium 
or  gallery  with  its  clustered  pillars  of  stone  and  marble, 
the  Clerestory  above  it,  again  with  clustered  pillars  of 
stone  and  marble,  and  the  arcading  on  the  walls  combine 
to  produce  an  effect  of  indescribable  beauty  and  stateliness. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  photograph  that  the  Triforium  is 
transitional”,  in  the  sense  that  a Norman  arch  surrounds 
the  pointed  Early  English  arches.  The  beholder  must,  if 
he  has  any  appreciation  of  artistic  values,  be  impressed  by 
the  “ sincerity  ” of  this  building.  The  workmanship  is  as 
rich  and  beautiful,  as  faithful  and  painstaking  in  the  furthest 
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corner  to  which  the  eye  of  one  standing  on  the  pavement 
below  could  never  penetrate,  as  it  is  on  pillars  and  arches 
near  at  hand. 

There  is  a story  of  a workman,  in  ancient  days,  who 
was  carving  a stone  in  a remote  corner  of  a building. 
Someone  came  to  him  and  said  : 

“You  are  a fool  to  waste  your  time  carving  that  stone  ; 
no  one  will  ever  see  it  in  this  corner.” 

“ Oh  yes  they  will,”  replied  the  carver. 

“ Who  will  see  it,  then  ? ” asked  the  other. 

“ God  will  see  it,”  said  the  sculptor. 

But  of  course  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Transepts  is 
the  great  window  in  the  northern  wall  known  as  “ The 
Five  Sisters.”  We  may  dismiss  as  lacking  any  foundation 
in  fact  the  story  of  five  sisters  who  embroidered  five  strips 
and  sent  them  to  France,  where  the  design  was  reproduced 
in  grisaille  glass,  and  other  variants  of  the  same  story. 
The  window  is  famous  as  comprising  the  five  finest  Lancets 
in  the  world,  with  their  double  mullions,  pillars  of  stone 
and  marble,  and  exquisite  ornamentation.  The  sight  of 
this  window,  as  one  enters  by  the  South  Door,  must  always 
be  thrilling  and  impressive  beyond  all  words.  There  is  of 
course  significance  in  the  number  five.  The  Minster  is  full 
of  “ fives  ” ; once  there  were  five  Altars  at  the  Eastern 
end  and  five  Altars  in  the  Crypt.  These  “ fives  ” commem- 
orate the  five  sacred  wounds  of  Christ.  We  shall  have  more 
to  say  later  about  the  medieval  glass  in  the  Cathedral.  But 
here  we  must  note  that  the  glass  in  these  Lancets  is  English 
grisaille  of  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  word 
“ grisaille  ” simply  means  “ grey.  ” Grisaille  glass  is  glass  the 
background  of  which  is  greyish-green  on  which  is  painted 
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in  brown  enamel  a continuous  leaf-pattern.  The  designs 
in  colours  on  the  grisaille  background  are  geometrical. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  middle  window  is  a small  panel  which 
has  evidently  been  transferred  from  elsewhere.  It  is  a curious 
little  picturing  of  a legend  about  Daniel  in  the  lions’  den 
being  fed  by  the  Prophet  Habakkuk,  who  was  brought 
thither  with  the  necessary  food,  by  an  Angel,  who  carried 
him  by  the  hair  of  his  head.  This  panel  is  probably  twelfth- 
century  glass. 

In  the  year  1923  all  the  glass  in  these  Lancets  was  taken 
out  to  be  cleaned  and  re-leaded  in  memory  of  the  women 
who  gave  their  lives  in  the  Great  War.  Just  about  the  time 
that  this  work  was  beginning  some  ingots  of  lead  were 
discovered  in  Rievaulx  Abbey,  a Cistercian  foundation 
near  Helmsley.  There  was  no  doubt  about  the  story 
of  these  ingots.  They  had  been  left  behind  when  the 
emissaries  of  Henry  VIII  were  melting  down  the  roof  of 
the  Abbey  into  ingots  to  carry  them  away  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Royal  Treasury.  Those  who  controlled  the  excava- 
tions at  Rievaulx  approached  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and 
offered  to  send  the  ingots  to  York  if  they  could  be  utilized 
in  the  Minster  and  so  restored  to  their  original  purpose 
for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  service  of  His  House. 

These  ingots  were  melted  down  in  the  York  Minster 
Glasshouse,  and  the  lead  was  used  in  re-leading  the  glass 
of  the  Five  Sisters’  window.  So  it  comes  about  that  we 
have  a part  of  the  roof  of  Rievaulx  Abbey  in  this  window 
as  it  is  now  restored. 

The  tomb  of  Walter  de  Gray  is  in  the  eastern  aisle  of 
the  South  Transept.  It  is  canopied,  and  the  Archbishop 
is  represented  wearing  his  Mitre  and  Chasuble,  with  his 
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Crozier  in  his  left  hand.  Here,  to  the  east  of  the  tomb,  he 
had  founded  a chapel  to  St.  Michael  the  Archangel ; and 
after  his  death  it  became  his  chantry,  where  Masses  were 
said  for  his  soul. 

There  are  to-day  three  Chapels  in  the  Transepts.  Two 
of  these  are  modern — The  Chapel  of  St.  George  in  the 
South  Transept  with  its  beautiful  iron-work  screens  and 
marble  Altar,  which  is  the  memorial  chapel  of  the  West 
Yorkshire  Regiment ; and  the  memorial  chapel  of  the 
King’s  Own  Yorkshire  Light  Infantry  in  the  western  aisle 
of  the  North  Transept.  In  the  eastern  aisle  of  the  North 
Transept  is  the  Chapel  of  St.  Nicholas. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  NAVE  AND  CHAPTER  HOUSE 

IT  is  quite  definitely  not  the  intention  of  the  writer  of 
this  book  to  trouble  his  kind  reader  with  dates  about 
which  there  is  doubt  and  argument.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  it  is  certain  that  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  present  Nave  was  laid  by  Archbishop  John  Romanus 
on  April  6th,  1291.  The  building  of  the  Vestibule  of  the 
Chapter  House  had  been  started  at  an  earlier  date,  and 
possibly  part  of  the  Chapter  House  itself  had  been  built 
before  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Nave  was  laid  ; but  it 
will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  say  that  the  Nave, 
Chapter  House  and  Vestibule,  were  built  between  the  years 
1270  and  1354. 
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Whether  one  is  right  or  wrong  in  thinking  that  Walter 
de  Gray  must  have  meant  his  Transepts  to  inspire  the 
building  of  a new  Nave,  it  is  certain  that  the  old  Nave  of 
Thomas  (1070)  must  have  looked  heavy  and  stumpy  beside 
the  soaring  Transepts.  People  who  built  as  beautifully  as 
those  who  built  the  Transepts,  must  have  been  artistically 
sensitive.  Every  time  they  looked  at  the  Minster,  they 
must  have  longed  to  put  things  right. 

When  one  says  that  they  were  building  for  eighty-four 
years,  one  does  not  mean  that  they  were  building  steadily 
for  the  whole  of  this  time.  They  built  when  there  was 
money  available  for  building,  and  stopped  when  their 
funds  ran  out ; and  no  doubt  there  w~ere  long  periods,  in 
the  course  of  these  eighty-four  years,  when  no  building 
was  done  because  no  money  was  coming  in.  Altogether 
seven  Archbishops  occupied  the  see  of  York  during  the 
time  that  the  Nave  was  in  building,  beginning  with  Arch- 
bishop John  Romanus  and  ending  with  Archbishop 
Thoresby,  who  saw  both  the  building  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  Nave  and  the  completion  of  those  bays  of  the  Choir 
which  enshrine  the  present  Ladye  Chapel. 

The  Nave  of  York  Minster  is  not  as  long  as  that  of 
Winchester,  which  is  the  longest  Cathedral  Nave  in  Great 
Britain,  but  it  is  much  wider.  Its  great  beauty  is  in  the 
combination  of  massiveness  with  a kind  of  mystical  and 
ethereal  gracefulness.  Its  proportions  may  be,  and  have 
been  criticized,  but  no  perceptive  eye  can  fail  to  rise  to  the 
fascination  of  that  glorious  upward  sweep  of  the  lines  of 
the  clustered  pillars,  as  they  lead  it  aloft  to  the  roof  some 
hundred  feet  above  the  pavement. 

Both  Nave  and  Chapter  House  belong  to  that  type  of 
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Gothic  architecture  which  is  called  “ Decorated  ” because 
it  consists  in  the  decoration  with  tracery  of  the  Early 
English  pointed  arch.  This  decoration  became  more  and 
more  elaborate  as  the  period  went  on,  and  it  culminated  in 
the  style  which  is  called  “ Flamboyant  ”,  which  means 
flaming, — experts  call  it  “ Curvilinear.” 

At  first  the  decorations  were  stiffly  geometrical  in  design. 
Then  designs  were  produced  with  curving  lines,  like 
branches  of  trees  or  flames  curling  upwards.  The  West 
Window  of  York  Minster  is  a fine  example  of  the  Curvilinear 
style.  It  has  been  called  “ The  Sacred  Heart  Window  ” 
because  of  the  heart-shaped  decoration  in  the  centre  of  the 
arch  above  the  mullions. 

As  they  built  the  new  Nave,  they  pulled  down  the  Nave 
of  Thomas  ; and  there  must  have  been  periods  during 
which,  when  the  work  was  suspended  for  lack  of  funds, 
the  Nave  presented  a most  forlorn  appearance.  We  hear  of 
deep  pools  of  water  collecting  in  the  floor  of  the  roofless 
building,  in  which  some  of  the  workmen  were  drowned. 
But  as  we  look  at  the  Nave  to-day,  we  cannot  but  be  filled 
with  admiration  for  the  patience  and  courage  of  the  builders 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  In  spite  of  many  difficulties — 
lack  of  funds  and  labour  troubles,  they  persisted  in  carrying 
out  the  design  in  all  its  magnificence.  Nothing  could 
persuade  them  to  abate  their  lofty  ambition  or  to  be 
contented  with  something  less  splendid. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Nave  there  is  a door  and  a 
doorway  which  apparently  leads  nowhere.  If  we  look  at 
the  carving  above  this  doorway  we  see  mutilated  figures 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  surrounding  Angels.  This 
was  originally  the  entrance  to  the  Chapel  of  St.  Mary 
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of  the  Angels,  which  was  built  on  to  the  Nave  of  Thomas  by 
Roger  of  Pont  l’Eveque.  It  was  a richly-endowed  Chapel, 
and  provision  was  made  for  a staff  of  clergy  to  perform  the 
services  in  it.  Alas  ! it  was  demolished — probably  in  the 
sixteenth  century;  and  excavations  have  failed  to  yield 
satisfactory  evidence  as  to  its  size  and  contour.  It  is  thought 
that  it  was  two-storeyed  like  another  Chapel  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  in  York— the  Chapel  of  St.  Mary-at-Gate,  of  which 
the  ruins  can  be  seen  at  the  west  end  of  St.  Olave’s  Church 
in  Marygate. 

The  great  Western  Doors  are  opened  to  admit  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  His  Majesty  the  King  and  his  represen- 
tatives, and  to  allow  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  go  forth  on 
state  occasions.  Between  the  two  doors  on  a pillar  is  the 
statue  of  St.  Peter,  the  Patron  Saint  of  the  Cathedral.  Just 
inside  the  Western  Doors  is  the  “ Stone  of  Remembrance.” 
It  has  upon  it  a floriated  cross  over  which  are  the  dates 
62-/-1927,  and  under  which  is  a Latin  inscription,  “ Gratias 
Deo  ’—Thanks  be  to  God.  This  stone  was  laid  by  the 
present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — Dr.  Lang,  then  Arch- 
bishop of  York  at  midnight  on  the  last  night  of  the 
Anniversary  year,  1927*  during  which  the  1,300th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  Minster  by  King  Edwin  was 
celebrated. 

The  ceremonies  and  observances  of  the  year  began  with 
a solemn  service  of  Remembrance  and  Thanksgiving  at 
midnight  on  the  last  night  of  the  year,  1926,  when  the 
Archbishop  of  York  came  in  state  to  the  Minster,  and  as 
Big  Peter  the  great  bell  of  the  Cathedral — struck  mid- 
night,  knocked  thirteen  times  (once  for  each  hundred  years 
of  the  Minster  s existence)  at  the  Western  Doors,  demanding 
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entrance  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that  he  might  lead  his 
people  in  a great  act  of  praise  to  inaugurate  1927  as  the 
Holy  Year  of  thanksgiving.  The  observances  culminated 
in  a great  week  of  solemn  and  most  uplifting  services,  in 
which  something  like  a hundred  thousand  people  must 
have  taken  part.  At  this  time  the  Nave  was  furnished  with 
a temporary  Altar  and  Sacrarium  which  have  been  in  use 
ever  since. 

We  have  taken  the  story  of  the  Nave  first  because  it  is 
definitely  part  of  the  church.  But  if  we  had  been  strictly 
chronological,  we  should  have  put  the  Chapter  House 
before  the  Nave,  since  it  is  fairly  certain  that  the  building 
of  it  was  taken  in  hand  before  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
present  Nave  was  laid. 

We  enter  the  Chapter  House  through  double  doors  in 
the  eastern  end  of  the  North  Transept  wall,  and  find  our- 
selves in  the  Vestibule,  which  is  shaped  like  the  letter  L. 
As  we  turn  the  corner,  we  see  before  us  the  beautiful  door- 
way of  the  Chapter  House  itself,  and  the  oak  doors  overlaid 
with  fourteenth  century  wrought-iron  work  of  exquisite 
design  and  workmanship.  Between  the  doors  is  a 
pillar,  with  a canopied  niche  in  which  is  a statue  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mother  and  the  Holy  Child.  This 
statue  suffered  at  profane  hands  during  the  Civil  War 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  figures  were  both 
decapitated.  But  the  heads  were  restored  in  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

It  has  always  been  the  boast  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  York  that  their  Chapter  House  is  the  finest  in  the  world. 
We  read  on  the  wall  as  we  enter  the  words  of  a rough 
Latin  hexameter : 
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Ut  rosa  flos  florum  sic  est  domus  ista  domorum, 
which  may  be  translated  : 

As  the  rose  is  the  flower  of  flowers,  so  is  this  the 
flower  of  houses. 

Certainly  this  wonderful  octagon  is  an  amazingly 
impressive  building.  It  is  a unique  example  of  Early 
Decorated  work.  Its  outstanding  beauties  are  its  propor- 
tions, its  windows  and  the  canopied  seats  of  the  Canons. 
These  latter  are  remarkable  for  the  pillars  of  Purbeck  marble 
and  the  gorgeous  carvings  overhead.  Each  carving  is  in  itself 
a work  of  art,  full  of  artistic  life  and  expressive  power. 

It  is  difficult  to  come  to  any  certain  conclusion  about 
the  exact  date  of  these  marvellous  carvings.  But  so  far  as 
the  history  of  art  is  concerned,  there  is  no  historical  reason 
against  ascribing  to  them  a date  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  year  1300  represents  a period  of  remarkable 
artistic  advance  and  achievement.  Many  of  the  carvings 
exhibit  a sense  of  humour.  We  must  remember  that  in 
the  fourteenth  century  there  were  no  comic  papers  like 
Punchy  and  fun  could  only  find  an  outlet  artistically  through 
illuminations  and  carvings.  In  a general  way  the  obviously 
comic  was  avoided  in  the  churches  themselves,  although  of 
course  there  are  some  well-known  exceptions.  In  many 
churches  the  “ misereres,”  or  seats  of  the  stalls,  which  could 
be  turned  up  so  that  during  the  night  offices  it  was  possible 
to  rest  on  them  without  actually  sitting  down,  are  carved 
with  humorous  subjects  beneath  the  seats,  which  can  only 
be  seen  when  the  seat  is  turned  up.  But  in  York  Minster 
there  is  very  little  in  the  way  of  humour  in  the  Cathedral 
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itself.  The  Chapter  House,  however,  was  never  consecrated 
and  was  not  reckoned  a part  of  the  church.  Consequently 
here  we  find  carvers,  and  to  some  extent  glass-painters, 
letting  themselves  go.  There  are  grimacing  monks  ; and  a 
cat  chasing  a mouse,  a woman  washing  a monkey’s  face,  a 
friar  with  one  hand  on  his  forehead  and  the  other  on  his 
chin,  pulling  open  his  mouth — a joke  which  still  survives 
amongst  small  boys  at  school.  Many  of  the  faces  are 
most  probably  caricatures  of  Minster  officials  and  clergy 
of  the  period,  and  some  of  the  women’s  heads  are  extra- 
ordinarily beautiful.  The  Chapter  House  was  restored  in 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  the  generosity 
of  Dr.  Beckwith,  a citizen  of  York,  whose  tomb  can  be 
seen  in  the  North  Transept  just  outside  the  doors  of  the 
Vestibule.  But  the  tiled  floor  and  painted  ceiling  belong, 
only  too  obviously,  to  an  age  in  which  artistic  taste  was  at 
a very  low  ebb.  The  windows  of  the  Chapter  House  which, 
by  the  time  this  little  book  sees  the  light  of  day,  will 
probably  all  have  been  cleaned  and  re-leaded,  are  altogether 
lovely.  Before  restoration,  they  presented  a woeful 
spectacle  of  dirt  and  dilapidation.  At  one  time,  in  the 
course  of  the  work  of  restoration,  it  was  possible  to  obtain 
in  the  Chapter  House  the  most  striking  impression  of  the 
contrast  between  restored  and  unrestored  windows  ; so 
much  so  that  the  skill  of  our  expert  glass-workers  seemed 
little  short  of  magical  in  its  power  to  bring  order  and 
design  out  of  apparent  chaos,  and  dazzling  colour  out 
of  murky  monotony. 

Until  three  years  ago  the  Chapter  House  was  only  used 
for  the  installation  of  Deans  and  Canons,  and  for  the 
formal  opening  of  Chapter  meetings.  These  functions  were 
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carried  out  with  all  possible  celerity  on  account  of  the 
prohibitive  coldness  of  the  building.  But  the  Chapter 
House  has  shared  in  the  beneficent  results  of  the  new 
heating  apparatus,  and  now  can  be  used  for  meetings  of  the 
Chapter.  A very  beautiful  octagonal  oak  table  and  a set 
of  chairs  have  been  presented  to  the  Chapter,  and  the  House 
is  now  better  furnished  for  its  purpose  than  it  has  ever 
been  in  the  memory  of  man. 

The  old  Treasury  is  now  used  as  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
vestry.  Consequently  the  treasures  have  been  moved  to 
the  Chapter  House,  where  our  guests  can  see  with  greater 
ease  and  in  a much  better  light.  We  shall  discuss  the 
treasures  in  a separate  chapter,  and  shall  have  something 
more  to  say  about  the  Chapter  House  when  we  come  to  the 
subjects  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  and  the  Minster  windows. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  LADYE  CHAPEL  AND  CHOIR 

THE  Nave  of  the  Minster  was  completed  in  the  year 
1354,  and  on  July  20th,  1361,  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
decided  to  build  a Ladye  Chapel  and  a new  Choir. 
There  is  a tradition  to  the  effect  that  the  carrying  out 
of  this  decision  was  furthered  by  William  of  Wykeham, 
who  was  Canon  of  York  from  1363-1368.  It  has  been 
said  that  he  was  the  architect  of  the  Ladye  Chapel.  It  is, 
of  course,  well  known  that  when  he  became  Bishop  of 
Winchester  he  built  Winchester  College  and  New  College 
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Oxford.  It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  he  was 
highly  skilled  in  the  supervision  of  building,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  prove  that  he  actually  designed  the  Ladye 
Chapel  of  York  Minster.  Possibly  he  may  have  made 
valuable  suggestions  as  to  the  style  of  building.  But, 
anyway,  tradition  connects  his  name  with  the  Ladye 
Chapel.  Pie  is  probably  the  most  distinguished  man  who 
ever  held  a Canonry  in  York  Minster. 

The  carrying  out  of  the  scheme  was  dependent  to  a 
large  extent  upon  the  generosity  of  Archbishop  Thoresby, 
during  whose  episcopate  the  Nave  was  completed  and  who 
lived  to  see  the  completion  of  the  present  Ladye  Chapel. 
The  project  from  the  first  was  to  extend  the  Minster  east- 
wards, and  to  begin  by  building  four  bays  to  enclose  the 
Ladye  Chapel.  Apparently,  however,  the  work  was  under- 
taken in  two  sections,  first  of  all  the  building  of  the  Ladye 
Chapel,  or  Choir  of  Our  Ladye,  which  was  joined  on  to 
the  Eastern  end  of  Roger’s  Choir : secondly  the  pulling 
down  of  Roger’s  Choir  and  the  extension  of  the  new 
building  westwards  till  it  met  the  Transept.  The  whole 
of  the  Choir  and  Ladye  Chapel  was  built  in  the  Perpen- 
dicular style  of  architecture. 

In  the  new  building  there  were  originally  five  Altars 
at  the  East  end.  In  the  middle  was  the  Altar  of  Our  Ladye, 
with  the  Altar  of  St.  John  the  Apostle  on  the  south  side  of 
it,  and  the  Altar  of  the  Ploly  Name  of  Jesus  on  the  north. 
At  the  East  end  of  the  South  Choir  aisle  was  the  Altar  of 
All  Saints,  and  at  the  East  end  of  the  North  Choir  aisle 
the  Altar  of  St.  Stephen  the  first  Martyr.  Thus  there  were 
five  Altars  to  commemorate  the  Five  Sacred  Wounds  of 
Christ.  The  Altar  of  St.  John  the  Apostle  was  on  the  right 
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of  the  Altar  of  Our  Ladye  because,  on  the  Cross,  Our 
Lord  committed  His  Mother  to  the  care  of  St.  John  : 

Woman,  behold  thy  Son.”  And  to  the  beloved  disciple  : 

Behold  thy  Mother,”  and  from  that  hour  that  disciple  took 
her  to  his  own  home.  So  when  they  built  the  Altar  of  Our 
Ladye,  they  put  the  Altar  of  St.  John  beside  it,  that  he  might, 
as  it  were,  still  be  taking  care  of  her  in  York  Minster. 

The  Altar  of  the  Holy  Name  commemorated  the  name 
so  dear  to  the  Mother  of  Jesus.  The  Altar  of  All  Saints  was  so 
dedicated,  no  doubt,  because  Mary  is  the  Queen  of  Saints, 
and  the  Altar  of  St.  Stephen  because  he  was  the  first  to  give 
his  life  as  a witness  to  the  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Mary. 

Although  we  are  leaving  the  subject  of  the  medieval 
glass  to  another  Chapter,  the  connexion  between  the  Ladye 
Chapel  and  the  Great  East  Window  is  so  full  of  meaning 
that  we  must  pause  to  consider  it  here  and  now.  The 
window  itself  is  a thing  of  amazing  beauty  apart  from  the 
early  fifteenth  century  glass.  It  is  sometimes  claimed  for 
it  that  it  is  the  largest  window  in  the  world  filled  with 
mediaeval  stained  glass.  So  far  as  we  know,  it  is  the  only 
large  window  in  the  Minster  which  was  not  the  work  of 
the  York  glass-painters.  It  was  the  work  of  John  Thornton, 
of  Coventry,  and  has  everlastingly  established  his  fame 
as  a master  of  his  art.  As  the  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  the  Ladye  Chapel  is  in  a very  special  way  the  Chapel 
of  the  Incarnation ; that  is  to  say,  it  celebrates  the  truth 
that  God  the  Son  took  human  nature  to  Himself  in  the 
womb  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  was  made  Man.  The 
panels  in  the  window  answer  three  questions— Why  was 
God  made  man  ? How  was  God  made  man  ? What  was 
the  result  of  the  Incarnation  ? 
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The  answers  begin  in  the  first  large  panel  on  the  right 
above  the  gallery.  Here  is  depicted  the  answer  to  the  first 
question — Why  was  God  made  man  ? We  can  see  the 
orange-tinted  fruit  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil  and  the  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve  standing  beneath 
the  tree.  Thus  in  the  pictured  story  of  the  temptation  and 
the  fall,  we  have  the  answer  that  God  was  made  man  to 
save  human  nature  from  sin  and  the  consequences  of  the 
fall.  Now  come  some  panels  which  illustrate  the  struggles 
of  man  against  sin  and  death,  from  the  Old  Testament 
story. 

Then,  in  the  very  middle  of  the  window,  comes  the 
answer  to  the  question — How  was  God  made  man  ? In  a 
blue  robe  surrounded  by  a vesica  formed  by  a golden 
ribbon  is  the  Blessed  Virgin.  God  was  made  man  by  being 
conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary — “ born  of  a woman,  born  under  the  law.” 

The  rest  of  the  panels  are  concerned  with  the  answer 
to  the  third  question — What  was  the  result  of  God  being 
made  man,  of  the  Incarnation  ? The  answer  is  illustrated 
by  means  of  panels  which,  from  the  book  of  the  Revelation 
of  St.  John  the  Divine,  picture  the  glorified  Christ  with 
Saints  and  Angels  ; the  result  of  the  Incarnation  is  the 
glorification  of  humanity  in  Christ  and  His  Saints. 

The  Altar  of  the  Ladye  Chapel  was  beautifully  restored 
some  ten  years  ago  largely  through  the  generosity  of 
Dr.  Elloughton.  The  Altar  consists  of  a gigantic  slab  of 
black  marble  resting  upon  six  clustered  pillars  of  oak. 
Above  the  Altar,  in  the  three  niches  surmounted  by  their 
fifteenth  century  tabernacle  work,  are  three  sets  of  figures 
carved  in  stone.  In  the  midst  is  the  Blessed  Virgin  kneeling 
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beside  the  manger  in  which  reposes  the  Christ-child.  St. 
Joseph  stands  in  the  background.  On  the  right  are  the 
shepherds  who  “ watched  their  flocks  by  night  ” on  the 
hills  of  Bethlehem,  and  on  the  left  the  Wise  Men  from  the 
East  bringing  their  gifts  of  gold  and  frankincense  and 
myrrh.  The  whole  of  this  has  been  beautifully  painted, 
with  the  result  that  the  figures  which  were  carved  in  the 
nineteenth  century  harmonize  with  the  mediaeval  work, 
and  the  dull  gap  between  the  Altar  and  the  Window  is 
bridged  in  a most  satisfying  way. 

On  the  right  of  the  Ladye  Altar  is  the  tomb  of  Arch- 
bishop Bowetj  which  is  quite  the  most  beautiful  tomb 
in  the  Minster  in  spite  of  the  damage  done  to  it  by  the  fire 
of  1829.  On  the  right  of  this  tomb,  at  the  end  of  the  South 
Choir-aisle,  is  the  Chapel  of  All  Saints,  founded  by  Arch- 
bishop Bowet  in  1413.  This  Chapel  has  been  restored  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  Regiment  as  their  memorial 
Chapel.  The  Altar  and  its  ornaments,  the  Sanctuary  Lamp 
and  the  exquisite  ironwork  screen  are  all  gifts  from  the 
Regiment.  Their  roll  of  honour  of  the  names  of  the  men  of 
the  Regiment  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  Great  War 
(1914-1918)  is  kept  in  the  chapel. 

Seven  years  after  the  completion  of  the  four  bays  which 
enclose  the  Ladye  Chapel,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  agreed 
to  proceed  with  the  work  of  pulling  down  the  Choir  of 
Archbishop  Roger  and  carrying  the  new  building  west- 
wards until  it  met  the  Transepts.  This  work  was  com- 
pleted in  the  year  1405.  The  central  Lantern  Tower  was 
built  between  1415  and  1419.  The  South-western  Tower — 
our  campanile  which  holds  our  famous  peal  of  twelve 
bells — was  in  process  of  building  as  late  as  1446,  and  it  is 
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thought  that  the  North-western  Tower,  the  home  of  “ Big 
Peter,”  was  begun  in  1456.  The  whole  fabric  of  the 
Minster  as  it  now  stands  was  completed  by  the  year  1472, 
and  the  Cathedral  was  re-consecrated  on  July  the  third 
of  that  year. 

The  Choir  Screen,  often  called  “ The  Screen  of  the 
Kings,”  because  of  the  statues  of  the  Kings  of  England  from 
William  the  Conqueror  to  Henry  VI  which  fill  the  niches, 
was  the  work  of  William  Hindley,  who  was  master-mason 
of  the  Minster  between  1473  and  I5°5-  I n the  vaulting  of 
the  archway  through  which  we  enter  the  Choir  is  a very 
lovely  carving  in  stone  which  is  probably  Hindley’ s 
handiwork.  It  is  called,  “ Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,”  and 
represents  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  a vesica  of  roses  which 
is  supported  by  Angels.  This  carving  has  lately  been 
painted  and  gilded.  The  Choir-screen  is  a most  beautiful 
example  of  Late  Perpendicular  tabernacle-work,  with  its 
well-nigh  hidden  choirs  of  Angels  behind  the  pinnacles. 

People  who  visit  Cathedrals  must  often  wonder  why 
the  Choir  is  thus  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  church — 
why  there  is  this  arrangement  of  a church  within  a church. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Enclosed  Choir,  as  it  is  called, 
explains  the  purpose  of  the  existence  of  a Cathedral.  It  is 
not  a Parish  church,  but  the  church  of  a Diocese,  and, 
in  the  case  of  York  Minster,  the  mother-church  of  a 
Province.  The  Cathedral  has  neither  a single  yard  of 
parish  nor  a single  parishioner.  It  was  founded  to  be  the 
spiritual  centre  of  a diocese,  and  the  heart  of  the  worshipping 
Church  of  Northumbria.  Here,  day  by  day,  through  the 
months  and  years,  prayer,  praise  and  thanksgiving  were  to 
be  offered  to  Almighty  God.  Therefore  the  Choir,  the 
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place  of  this  daily  offering,  was  enclosed  so  that,  whatever 
else  might  be  going  on  in  any  part  of  the  Cathedral,  the 
Offices  of  prayer  and  praise  might  never  be  interrupted. 

Around  the  Choir  are  the  Stalls  of  the  Canons.  The 
name  Canon  comes  from  a Greek  word  which  means  rule. 
They  were  appointed  and  given  their  stalls  in  order  that 
they  might  offer  the  regular  and  continual  service  of  praise 
in  the  Choir.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  system  of 
“prebends”,  instituted  by  Archbishop  Thomas  in  1070, 
had  the  effect  of  depriving  the  Minster  of  the  presence  of  its 
Canons.  In  order  that  the  services  might  continue,  Vicars- 
Choral  were  appointed  to  be  the  deputies  of  the  absent 
Canons.  This  was  regularized  by  Walter  de  Gray,  who, 
in  1253,  sanctioned  the  foundation  of  a college  of  Vicars- 
Choral  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  sing  the  services  in 
Choir.  Every  Canon  was  now  obliged  to  have  his  Vicar. 
Originally  there  were  thirty-six  Vicars — one  for  each 
Canon — and  they  lived  in  the  Bedern  and  had  there  a 
chapel  of  their  own,  which  still  exists.  In  these  days  only 
four  of  the  Canons  are  residentiary  and  bound  to  attendance 
at  the  Minster  services ; and  the  Vicars  have  gradually 
been  reduced  to  three.  In  past  ages  they,  with  the  children 
of  the  choir,  sang  the  services.  Nowadays  the  Songmen 
have  taken  their  place  so  far  as  the  choral  music  is  con- 
cerned, and  the  Vicars  chant  the  Priests'  part  in  the  services. 
In  addition  to  this,  one  of  them  is  Guest-master,  another 
Chamberlain  and  the  third  Sub-librarian  and  Sacrist. 

At  the  end  of  the  Stalls  on  the  south  side  of  the  Choir, 
is  that  which  makes  the  church  a cathedral— the  cathedra 
or  throne  of  the  Archbishop.  Here,  on  his  appointment, 
the  Archbishop  is  enthroned,  after  he  has  been  duly 
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elected  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  Although  the  Archbishop 
has  his  throne  in  the  Cathedral,  he  claims  no  part  in  the 
government  of  the  church.  That  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  who  form  “the  Ordinary,”  and 
everything  is  arranged  and  administered  in  accordance  with 
their  vote.  Nevertheless,  when  the  Archbishop  comes  to  the 
Minster,  his  is  the  place  of  honour — “ primus  in  Ecclesia.” 

The  Choir  Stalls,  Throne,  Pulpit  and  Screens  are 
alas  ! modern.  In  the  year  1829,  the  terrible  fire  caused 
by  the  act  of  a lunatic — Jonathan  Martin — destroyed  all 
the  old  woodwork  in  the  Choir.  Only  two  of  the  seats  of 
the  Stalls  were  rescued  from  the  flames. 

The  High  Altar  of  York  Minster,  as  we  have  already 
noted,  stood  in  ancient  days  over  the  traditional  site  of 
the  Baptism  of  the  founder — King  Edwin.  Behind  it,  in 
the  present  Perpendicular  Choir,  was  the  stone  reredos,  of 
which  some  portions  can  be  seen  in  the  local  museum  ; 
and  between  the  reredos  and  the  Ladye  Chapel  was  the 
Shrine  of  St.  William.  At  some  period  after  the  demolition 
of  the  Shrine,  the  Pligh  Altar  was  moved  a whole  bay 
eastwards.  This  removal  is  much  to  be  regretted,  since 
it  throws  out  the  balance  of  the  Choir  and,  what  is  worse, 
breaks  the  age-long  association  between  the  High  Altar 
and  the  Holy  Well.  The  present  reredos  was  erected  in 
the  “ eighties  ”,  and  is  a disaster  of  the  first  magnitude.  It  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  a new  High  Altar  should  be  raised 
on  the  old  site — over  the  place  of  the  founder’s  Baptism. 

Thus,  with  the  year  1472,  we  come  to  the  end  of 
the  story  of  the  fabric  of  the  Minster  as  it  now  stands. 
It  yet  remains  to  say  something  about  the  present-day 
life  of  the  great  Cathedral  and  the  constitution  of  that 
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ancient  brotherhood,  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  by  which 
it  is  governed  and  administered.  Moreover,  any  account 
of  the  Minster  which  omitted  either  the  story  of  the  music 
and  musicians,  or  some  consideration  of  the  medieval 
stained  glass  and  the  treasures  would  be  hopelessly  incom- 
plete. We  shall,  therefore,  devote  the  latter  part  of  this 
little  book  to  these  matters. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  DEAN  AND  CHAPTER 

MANY  misunderstandings  would  be  avoided  if  it 
could  be  generally  and  clearly  understood  that 
an  ancient  Cathedral  is  not  a parish  church.  There 
are,  of  course,  parish  churches  which  have  become  Cathe- 
drals in  modern  times  and  which  still  continue  to  be  parish 
churches ; but  the  Cathedrals  of  the  old  foundations,  of 
which  York  is  one,  have  never  been  parish  churches. 
Their  government  and  administration  is  entirely  different, 
there  is  no  Rector  or  Vicar  as  incumbent  with  “ cure  of 
souls,”  and  the  office  of  Dean  in  an  ancient  Cathedral 
is  in  no  way  to  be  compared  with  that  of  an  incumbent 
of  a parish.  Some  of  our  Cathedrals  were  at  one  time  the 
conventual  churches  of  abbeys  or  monasteries ; but  York 
Minster  was  never  a monastic  establishment,  but  always, 
what  it  is  to-day,  a Cathedral. 

The  governing  body  of  the  Minster  is  the  Chapter 
or  brotherhood  of  the  Canons,  of  which  the  Dean  is  the 
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ex  officio  president.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  exactly  how  this 
governing  body  was  constituted  in  pre-Conquest  days. 
We  know  that  Thomas  of  Bayeux  found  three  Canons 
at  their  posts  when  he  was  appointed  Archbishop,  and 
recalled  and  reinstated  the  four  who  had  fled.  It  was  he 
who  appointed  the  four  dignitaries — the  Dean,  the  Pre- 
centor, the  Chancellor  (a  pre-Conquest  office  revived  and 
reconstituted)  and  the  Treasurer.  These  were  the  quatuor 
majores  personde  (four  greater  persons)  of  the  eleventh 
century  statutes.  Thomas  also  appointed  new  Canons 
and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  gave  to  each  Canon  a “ pre- 
bend,” that  is  to  say,  a church  and  estates  for  his  support. 

The  Chapter  of  York  has  always  consisted  of  all  the 
Canons  and  Prebendaries  residentiary  and  non-residentiary  ; 
and  after  the  prebends  were  dissolved,  the  non-residentiary 
Canons  continued  to  be  summoned  to  Chapter  meetings, 
although  their  office  had  become  honorary  in  the  sense 
that  they  received  no  payment  or  stipend.  Without  doubt, 
a Chapter  consisting  of  all  the  Canons  is  an  essential 
characteristic  of  the  ancient  and  catholic  constitution  of  a 
Chapter,  and  the  Cathedrals  Measure  which  has  lately 
received  the  Royal  Assent  revives  this  in  all  Cathedrals. 

According  to  the  constitution  of  York,  the  Residentiary 
Canons  are  Prebendaries  who  are  called  into  Residence. 
Apparently  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Minster  have  always 
been  administered  by  the  Dean  and  certain  Canons  who 
were  bound  to  reside.  It  was  obvious  from  the  first  that 
the  immediate  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Minster 
could  not  be  carried  on  by  Prebendaries,  who  were  very 
seldom  in  York.  The  four  dignitaries  were  appointed  to 
meet  this  difficulty,  and  they  were  bound  to  Residence  and 
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were  made  responsible  for  four  departments  of  the 
Cathedral  life.  The  Dean  was  responsible  for  the  fabric 
and  services,  except  in  so  far  as  the  music  and  musicians 
were  concerned.  The  Precentor  was  the  supreme  ruler 
of  the  Choir,  and  had  authority  over  the  music  and  the 
musicians.  He  was,  and  still  is,  the  Master  of  that  part 
of  the  Cathedral  which  is  called  the  Choir,  and  for  that 
reason  installs  Deans  and  Canons  either  personally  or  by 
one  of  his  two  deputies.  The  Chancellor  was  the  official 
keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Chapter,  and  responsible 
for  the  educational  side  of  the  Cathedral  life  and  for  writing 
the  history  of  the  church.  St.  Peter’s  School,  York,  which 
was  the  School  of  the  Bishop,  as  distinct  from  the  School 
of  the  Precentor  (the  Song-school)  which  was  founded  by 
Paulinus  in  627,  was  under  the  wardenship  of  the  Chancellor 
who  appointed  the  Headmaster.  One  of  the  panels  in 
one  of  the  Chapter  House  windows  represents  the  Chan- 
cellor chastising  the  boys  of  St.  Peter’s  School.  The 
Treasurer  (this  office  lapsed  in  the  sixteenth  century) 
was  responsible  for  the  treasures,  the  vestments,  the  sacred 
vessels  and  everything  in  connexion  with  the  ceremonial 
and  ritual  of  the  Cathedral.  He  had  a Sub-treasurer, 
Sacrists  and  Sub-sacrists.  He  received  and  paid  out  money 
on  behalf  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  seems  to  have 
been  responsible  for  the  safe  custody  of  the  church.  It 
would  be  an  advantage  if  this  office  could  be  revived, 
and  that  of  Sub-dean  be  either  merged  in  it  or  allowed 
to  lapse. 

The  Precentor  who  ranks  next  to  the  Dean  in  order 
of  precedence,  has  two  deputies — the  Succentor  of  the 
Canons,  who  must  be  a Prebendary,  and  should  be  a Resi- 
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dentiary  Canon  ; and  the  Succentor  of  the  Vicars.  The 
Sub-dean  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  Dean’s  deputy, 
for  in  the  Dean’s  absence  the  Precentor  performs  his 
functions  in  the  Cathedral,  and  the  Canon  in  Residence 
presides  over  the  Chapter. 

In  these  days  both  clergy  and  laity  of  the  English 
Church  are  so  much  accustomed  to  think  in  terms  of 
parochialism,  that  they  are  apt  to  overlook  the  excellence 
of  this  ancient  constitution  for  a Cathedral.  If  the  life 
and  work  of  a cathedral  church  are  to  be  satisfactory, 
the  various  departments  must,  to  a certain  extent,  be 
independent.  The  great  advantage  of  the  ancient  system 
is  that  it  gives  to  each  department  a head  who  is  responsible 
not  to  the  Dean,  but  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  as  a whole. 
Thus  it  gives  to  each  department  a reasonable  autonomy, 
and  brings  its  work  under  the  eye  of  the  whole  capitular 
body.  No  Dean  can  be  expected  to  unite  in  himself  the 
qualifications  of  an  expert  musician,  educationist,  historian, 
liturgiologist  and  financier ; nor  will  he  promote  the 
efficiency  of  the  various  departments  by  attempting  to 
exercise  control  over  that  which  he  does  not  understand. 
The  old  constitution  provides  against  this,  and  makes  the 
best  arrangement  for  promoting  efficiency  in  all  depart- 
ments. This  does  not  mean  that  the  dignitaries,  as  Pleads 
of  departments,  are  to  be  autocrats,  for  each  one  is  respon- 
sible to  the  Chapter.  The  Dean  can  and  should  report  to 
the  Chapter,  if  necessary,  anything  that  is  unsatisfactory 
in  any  department,  and  to  the  decision  of  the  Chapter  by 
vote,  both  the  Dean  and  the  dignitary  in  charge  must 
submit.  This  arrangement  not  only  makes  for  efficiency, 
but  also  for  peace,  goodwill  and  good  order. 
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It  must  be  always  remembered  that  the  Cathedral 
belongs,  under  God,  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  in  a way  in 
which  no  parish  church  belongs  to  the  Incumbent ; and 
the  Chapter  consists  unquestionably  of  those  to  whom, 
by  the  ancient  ceremonies  of  institution  and  installation, 
have  been  given  a seat  and  voice  in  the  Chapter  and  a Stall 
in  the  Choir. 

At  the  present  time,  the  whole  Chapter  meets  once  in 
each  quarter,  in  the  Chapter  House  where  the  Chapter  is 
opened  in  the  ancient  form  and  business  proceeds  forth- 
with. The  interior  and  domestic  affairs,  in  the  meantime, 
are  administered  by  the  Dean  and  the  four  Residentiary 
Canons,  one  of  whom  is  Precentor,  another  Chancellor, 
the  third  Sub-dean,  and  the  fourth  Succentor  of  the  Canons. 
Full  reports  of  urgent  matters  are  always  made  to  the 
Chapter,  and  any  Canon  is  at  liberty  to  make  enquiries  or 
suggestions. 

The  Dean  and  Canons  are  sworn  at  their  installation 
to  observe  secrecy  concerning  the  business  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  equality  of  the  members  of 
the  Chapter  was  jealously  guarded.  The  seats  of  the 
Canons  in  the  Chapter  House  are  arranged  in  sections  of 
sixes,  so  that  no  one  can  sit  in  the  middle  of  a section. 
Each  member  of  the  Chapter  has  one  vote  and  only  one 
vote,  and  the  President  has  no  casting  vote.  He  is  in 
Chapter  primus  inter  pares — first  amongst  his  equals. 

Thus,  in  the  government  of  the  church,  the  ancient 
constitution  and  system  is  still  preserved  in  all  essentials, 
and  works  effectively,  smoothly  and  happily. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  TREASURES 


^\7  THEN  we  compare  our  present  store  of  Treasures 
\X/  with  the  lists  which  still  exist  of  the  contents 
^ ▼ of  the  York  Treasury  in  the  Middle  Ages,  we 
cannot  but  regret  the  loss  of  all  the  sacred  and  beautiful 
things  which  were,  somehow  or  other,  lost,  purloined 
or  destroyed  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
Two  cope-chests,  which  are  now  kept  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  Chapter  House,  are  perpetual  reminders  of  the 
glories  of  the  Treasury  in  past  ages.  One  of  these  is  of 
the  twelfth  and  the  other  of  the  fourteenth  century ; and 
their  dimensions  show  that  they  were  constructed  with  a 
view  to  holding  a very  large  number  of  copes.  Moreover, 
the  arrangements  for  locking  the  chests  lead  us  to  infer  that 
these  vestments  were  richly  jewelled  and  embroidered,  on 
costly  materials.  These  cope-chests  would  have  been  kept 
in  the  Treasury,  which  forms  part  of  a series  of  buildings 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Minster,  east  and  west  of  the  South 
Transept,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  easternmost  of  these  buildings  is  the  Zouche 
Chapel,  and  in  its  western  wall  is  a doorway  which  leads 
into  the  Treasury.  The  Zouche  Chapel  is,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  part  of  the  Minster,  and  was  founded  by  William  la 
Zouche,  who  was  Dean  of  York  and  became  Archbishop 
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in  the  year  1342.  When  he  made  his  will  in  the  year  1349, 
he  left  his  money  to  found  a chantry  chapel  in  the  Cathedral. 
It  was  to  be  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  St.  Mary 
(Magdalene)  and  St.  Martha.  In  those  days  it  was  taken 
for  granted  that  St.  Mary  Magdalene  was  the  same  person 
as  Mary  of  Bethany — the  sister  of  Martha  and  Lazarus. 
The  Archbishop  must  have  communicated  the  terms  of 
his  will,  in  this  particular,  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter ; 
for  we  find  that  they  granted  permission  for  the  Chapel 
to  be  built  on  the  south  side  of  Roger’s  Choir  (1160) 
during  his  lifetime.  The  Chapel  was  not  completed  until 
after  his  death  in  1352. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  have  set 
apart  this  Chapel  for  those  who  seek  a quiet  place  in  the 
Minster  for  private  devotion ; for  it  was  to  the  home 
of  Mary  and  Martha  in  the  quiet  village  of  Bethany  that 
Our  Lord  returned  each  night  from  Jerusalem,  during 
the  days  before  His  Passion.  All  who  enter  the  Chapel 
will  be  impressed  by  the  graceful  double  doorway  and  by 
the  little  corner  with  the  old  well  and  the  circular  mark 
of  the  winch,  which  can  be  seen  in  the  photograph.  The 
lop-sided  position  of  the  east  window  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  present  Choir  is  wider  than  the  Choir  of  Roger. 
Not  only  did  its  southern  wall  narrow  the  Zouche  Chapel, 
but  one  of  its  buttresses  necessitated  the  removal  of 
the  East  window  several  feet  southwards.  On  the  North 
wall  of  the  Chapel  are  cupboards  which  contain  ancient 
deeds  and  records  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  In  this  Chapel 
are  preserved  the  two  Choir-stall  seats  which  were  rescued 
from  the  fire  of  1829  ; they  can  be  seen  in  the  photograph 
on  either  side  of  the  faldstool. 
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Westwards  of  the  Zouche  Chapel  is  the  Treasury, 
and  it  was  here  that  in  past  ages  the  Treasures  were  pre- 
served under  the  guardianship  of  one  of  the  dignitaries — 
the  Treasurer.  Probably  it  was  also  used  as  the  Sacristy 
of  the  Cathedral,  where  everything  was  kept  ready  for  the 
service  of  the  Altars.  It  is  so  used  to-day ; but  it  also 
has  to  supply  the  Dean  and  Chapter  with  a vestry,  which  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  since  an  adequate  Sacristy,  furnished 
and  reserved  for  that  purpose  alone,  is  essential  to  the 
reverent  preparation  for  the  most  solemn  and  sacred  of  all 
the  rites  of  the  Christian  Church. 

The  Treasures  which  still  remain  to  the  Minster 
are  to-day  exhibited  in  the  Chapter  House.  There  are  three 
mediaeval  Chalices  and  Patens.  The  designs  of  two  of 
these  seem  to  imply  that  they  are  of  the  Norman  period, 
the  third  is  almost  certainly  fourteenth  century.  The  first, 
with  its  broad,  flat  bowl,  probably  belongs  to  the  period 
at  which  Communion  was  given  in  both  kinds.  Its  design 
is  strangely  beautiful,  with  the  wave-like  ornamentation 
on  the  base.  The  fourteenth  century  Chalice  has  a finely 
engraved  crucifix  on  the  base.  The  Paten  has  in  the  centre 
the  design  known  as  the  “ Hand  in  Majesty  ” — a hand 
with  the  thumb,  and  first  and  second  fingers  uplifted  in 
blessing.  There  is  also  a Chalice  which  is  possibly  Eliza- 
bethan. At  some  time  or  other  it  was  removed  from  the 
Minster  and  eventually  fell  into  the  hands  of  a purchaser 
who,  on  discovering  that  it  originally  belonged  to  the 
Cathedral,  restored  it.  It  is  known  as  “ The  York  Chalice.’’ 
The  Dean  and  Chapter  have  also  in  their  custody  the  Old 
Byland  Chalice,  and  one  belonging  to  the  church  of  St. 
Helen  Stonegate  in  the  city  of  York.  The  former  consists 
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of  a mediaeval  stem  upon  which  a small  cup  of  a later  date 
has  been  fixed ; the  latter  is  a very  characteristic  Chalice 
of  the  period  of  Charles  the  Second  and  was  the  work  of  a 
York  silversmith — Sem  Casson. 

By  a long  way  the  most  ancient  of  the  Treasures 
is  the  Horn  of  Ulphus,  or  Ulph,  which  is  Anglo-Saxon  for 
Wolf.  Ulph  was  a Saxon  landowner  in  Western  Deira.  His 
domestic  peace  was  disturbed  by  the  quarrels  amongst 
his  sons  over  the  share  of  his  property  which  each  expected 
to  inherit  on  his  death.  He  determined  to  settle  the  matter 
once  for  all ; and  so  on  a day,  without  saying  anything  to 
anybody,  he  mounted  his  horse,  took  his  drinking  horn  and 
made  his  way  to  York,  where  he  made  the  Minster  the  sole 
inheritor  of  all  his  lands.  In  token  of  this,  he  filled  his 
horn  with  wine,  drank  it  at  a draught,  and  left  it  in  the 
Minster  as  the  title  deed  of  his  property.  The  horn  is 
anything  up  to  two  thousand  years  old,  being  made  from 
the  horn  of  a mammoth-ox,  and  it  is  ornamented  at  its 
broader  end  with  Assyrian  carving.  Originally  it  had  a gold 
pendant.  It  was  removed  from  the  Minster  during  the 
seventeenth  century  and  stripped  of  its  gold,  but  in  1675 
Henry  Lord  Fairfax  recovered  it  and  restored  it  to  the 
Minster,  having  reproduced  the  ornamentation  and  pen- 
dants in  silver,  as  it  is  to-day.  He  also  placed  on  it  an 
inscription  recording  his  good  offices  in  the  matter.  He 
was  the  son  of  Thomas,  Lord  Fairfax,  who  saved  the  Minster 
glass  during  the  civil  wars  from  the  Puritans. 

The  Mazer  Bowl  is  probably,  as  a work  of  art,  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  treasures.  It  is  an  indulgence 
bowl ; that  is  to  say,  Archbishop  Scrope  who  gave  it  attached 
to  it  an  indulgence  or  pardon  of  forty  days  to  all  those  who 
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drank  from  the  cup.  The  inner  bowl  or  cup  is  of  silver 
very  beautifully  embossed  and  engraved ; the  outer  shell 
is  of  maple  wood,  with  silver  bands  and  feet.  It  was  amongst 
the  treasures  of  the  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi,  and  on  the 
dissolution  of  that  Guild  in  1547,  it  passed  to  the  Cord- 
wainers’  Company,  who  gave  it  into  the  custody  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter.  Archbishop  Richard  le  Scrope  met  with 
a tragic  end.  He  had  embroiled  himself  in  politics  and  taken 
a prominent  share  in  a rising  against  Henry  IV.  When 
Henry  triumphed  he  took  summary  vengeance  upon  the 
Archbishop  who  had  supported  his  rival,  and  had  him 
executed  in  a field  near  Bishopthorpe.  Four  Vicars-Choral 
carried  his  body  from  Bishopthorpe  to  the  Minster,  and 
buried  him  in  the  North  Choir-aisle.  He  was  Archbishop 
from  1398  to  1405.  It  is  said  that  Henry  IV  was  smitten 
with  leprosy  on  the  day  of  his  execution. 

The  Enthronement  Chair  of  the  Archbishops  has  been 
reputed  to  have  been  the  throne  of  Saxon  Kings.  But  the 
chair  is  no  older  than  the  fifteenth  century,  and  is  probably 
later. 

The  Pastoral  Staff  of  Cardinal  James  Smith,  Bishop 
of  Callipolis,  is  a reminder  of  the  religious  troubles  which 
brought  to  an  end  the  reign  of  James  II  and  sent  him  into 
banishment.  James  Smith  settled  in  York  and  apparently 
set  about  the  work  of  gathering  together  a seminary  to 
train  priests  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  was 
suspected  that  James  intended  to  appoint  him  to  the  vacant 
see  of  York,  and  the  story  goes  that  Cardinal  Smith  set 
out  with  a procession  for  the  Minster  carrying  his  pastoral 
staff,  the  gift  of  Catherine  of  Braganza,  with  the  intention 
of  enthroning  himself  as  Archbishop  of  York.  The  Earl 
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of  Danby,  however,  got  wind  of  the  proceedings  and 
riding  out,  met  the  procession,  wrested  the  staff  from  the 
Cardinal  and  carried  it  off  to  the  Minster,  where  it  has 
remained  ever  since. 

A Russian  Omophorion  was  the  gift  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Smolensk  to  Archbishop  Maclagan  during  his  visit  to 
Russia  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
gift  is  particularly  interesting  in  these  days  when  re-union 
with  the  Orthodox  Church  is,  as  we  all  hope,  about  to 
become  an  accomplished  fact.  The  gift  was  a silent  recogni- 
tion of  the  validity  of  the  ministry  of  the  Anglican  Commu- 
nion ; for,  by  giving  to  the  Archbishop  of  York  a vestment 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  episcopal  office  in  the  Orthodox 
Church,  the  Archbishop  of  Smolensk  acknowledged  the 
Archbishop  of  York  as  his  brother  in  the  episcopal  office 
and  his  equal  in  ecclesiastical  dignity. 

We  now  come  to  some  of  the  Treasures  which  belong 
rather  to  the  Library  than  to  the  Treasury,  although  they 
are  now  exhibited  in  the  Chapter  House.  First  and  fore- 
most we  must  put  that  which  is,  in  the  highest  sense,  the 
greatest  Treasure  of  the  Minster— The  Anglo-Saxon, 
or  1 re-Conquest  Gospels.  It  is  a ALS.  of  the  four  Gospels 
in  Latin,  written  at  some  time  between  950  and  1050. 
There  are  full  page  illuminated  pictures  of  St.  Matthew, 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke.  The  picture  of  St.  John  is  missing. 
Upon  this  book  of  the  Gospels,  Archbishops  of  York  and 
sometimes  Deans  and  Canons  have,  through  all  the  ages, 

taken  the  oath  on  admission  to  their  office  and  place 
in  the  Minster. 

The  York  Missal  and  Breviary  are  books  of  that 
rite  which  in  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (1662)  is  called 
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the  Use  of  York.  Before  our  present  Prayer  Book  came  into 
use,  there  was  quite  a number  of  different  uses  or  forms 
of  service  for  Holy  Communion  (the  Mass)  and  the  daily 
offices  of  the  Church.  The  Church  in  Salisbury  had  the 
Sarum  use  (which  was  widely  used  all  over  England),  and 
York,  Lincoln  and  Hereford  each  had  their  own  use.  The 
Church  of  England  seems  to  have  always  preferred  unity  in 
variety  to  an  iron  uniformity  in  matters  of  services,  rites 
and  ceremonies.  York  then,  had  its  own  use,  and  in  the 
Chapter  House  to-day  we  can  see  the  beautifully  illuminated 
books  of  the  Rite. 

Other  valuable  and  ancient  books  and  manuscripts  can 
be  seen  in  the  Library  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  which  in 
these  days  is  housed  in  the  thirteenth  century  Chapel  of 
the  Archbishop’s  Palace.  The  rest  of  this  Palace  has  dis- 
appeared save  for  some  arcading  between  the  Dean’s  Park 
and  the  Canon’s  Garden.  The  Library  contains  about 
15,000  books. 

The  modern  copes  and  vestments  are  kept  in  the 
Treasury,  as  also  are  the  sacred  vessels  now  in  use.  The 
Vergers  are  always  delighted  to  show  them  to  those  who 
express  a wish  to  see  them.  There  is  a very  fine  set  of 
Eucharistic  vestments  in  gold  cloth,  and  some  modern 
Chalices  and  Patens  which  are  the  work  of  artists  of  no 
mean  ability. 
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YORK  Minster  has  only  one  rival  to  the  claim  that  it 
possesses  the  greatest  collection  of  medieval  stained 
glass  in  the  world.  That  rival  is  the  Cathedral  church 
of  Chartres  in  France.  Most  of  the  people  who  have  seen 
both  collections  seem  to  agree  that  it  is  impossible  to 
adjudicate  between  them.  Individuals,  of  course,  have 
their  preferences,  but  those  who  prefer  the  glass  of  Chartres 
tell  one  that  they  can  easily  understand  how  others  prefer 
the  glass  of  York. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  size  of  the  collection, 
one  may  say  that  there  are  three  quarters  of  an  acre  of 
mediaeval  stained  glass  in  the  windows  of  the  Minster, 
and  the  largest  window  filled  with  medieval  glass  (the 
great  East  window)  is  the  size  of  a tennis  court.  When 
we  realise  the  huge  size  of  some  of  the  windows  we  are 
struck  with  amazement  when  we  are  told  that  no  single 
piece  of  glass  is  larger  than  the  palm  of  one’s  hand. 

One  has  tried  to  make  it  clear  from  the  outset  that 
this  little  book  is  not  written  for  the  expert,  but  rather 
for  what  is  called  “ the  general  public.”  Those  who  seek 
expert  information  cannot  do  better  than  turn  to  the  books 
and  pamphlets  on  the  York  glass  published  by  the  Revd.  F. 
Harrison,  sometime  Vicar-Choral  of  York  Minster  and  now 
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Vicar  of  Moor  Monkton,  York.  His  knowledge  is  the 
result  of  years  of  painstaking  study  of  the  history  of  the 
glasspainter’s  art  and  of  the  work  of  the  York  glass- 
painters  in  particular.  The  author  of  this  book  is  indebted 
to  him  for  most  of  the  facts,  historical  and  technical, 
which  are  included  in  this  chapter. 

First  of  all,  we  may  consider  the  glass  from  the  artistic 
point  of  view.  It  was  not  the  primary  object  of  these 
glass-painters  to  make  beautiful  pictures  on  glass.  The 
painting  of  pictures  on  glass  has  never  been  a great  success. 
The  stained  glass  artists  of  old  times  sought  first  of  all 
to  make  beautiful  windows  full  of  light  and  colour,  with 
what  we  call  “ the  jewelled  effect. ” The  picture  was  a 
secondary  matter.  Consequently  all  their  most  strenuous 
and  persevering  efforts  were  directed  towards  securing 
translucence,  that  is  to  say  towards  the  making  of  stained 
glass  which  would  let  the  light  through  and  not,  as  is 
the  case  with  so  much  modern  glass,  shut  it  out.  What 
is  poetically  called  “ a dim  religious  light  ” had  no  attrac- 
tions for  the  artists  of  the  Middle  Ages  ; and  again  and 
again  it  is  produced  in  ancient  buildings  by  bad  modern 
glass  which  effectively  darkens  the  interior.  The  York 
glass-painters  were  peculiarly  successful  in  securing  trans- 
lucence. It  is  most  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the  last 
of  the  mediaeval  windows — the  St.  Cuthbert  window  in  the 
mock-transept  of  the  South  Choir  aisle — exhibits  this  trans- 
lucence at  its  best.  The  last  efforts  of  the  York  glass- 
painters  proclaim  their  triumphant  success  and  specially  in 
those  dazzling  blues  which  become  more  and  more  brilliant 
as  one  carries  one’s  eye  up  the  St.  Cuthbert  window.  It  is 
often  said  that  the  light  which  comes  through  the  coloured 
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mediaeval  glass  is  not  coloured  but  white.  It  is  apparently 
true  that  the  coloured  glass  does  not  tint  the  light  enough 
for  the  colour  to  be  reflected  on  the  walls  or  pavement. 
This  was  the  secret  of  the  Guild  of  Glass-painters,  which 
died  with  them  and  still  remains  undiscovered.  Some 
experts  are  of  opinion  that  it  had  to  do  with  their  use 
of  the  sand  in  making  the  glass.  But  one  must  admit  that 
if  one  takes  a clean  piece  of  blue  mediaeval  glass  and  holds 
it  close  to  a piece  of  white  paper  allowing  the  sun  to 
shine  through  the  glass,  the  paper  is  slightly  tinted  with 
blue.  There  are  those  who  say  that  this  is  only  a 
reflection. 

The  oldest  stained  glass  panel  in  the  Minster  is  in  the 
left  hand  light  of  the  second  window  from  the  west  in  the 
Clerestory  on  the  north  side  of  the  Nave.  It  belongs 
to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  and  represents  a figure 
between  two  branches  of  a tree.  Thus  it  is  obviously  part 
of  a Norman  Jesse-window.  This  is  the  name  given  to  the 
windows  which  represent  the  descent  of  Our  Lord  from 
Jesse,  the  father  of  David,  by  means  of  a tree  growing 
from  the  loins  of  Jesse  who  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  window  ; 
then,  as  the  tree  mounts  upwards,  the  figures  of  the  ances- 
tors of  Christ,  according  to  the  flesh,  are  represented  on  the 
branches.  At  the  top  of  the  window  is  the  figure  of  our 
Lord  in  Glory.  A Jesse-window  of  a later  date  can  be  seen 
in  the  south  Choir-aisle.  There  are  also  fragments  of 
Norman  borders  in  some  of  the  other  clerestory  windows  of 
the  Nave.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  panel,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  central  light  of  the  Five  Sisters,  representing 
the  prophet  Habakkuk  feeding  Daniel  in  the  lions’  den ; 
this  is  twelfth  century  glass. 
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The  thirteenth  century  gives  us  the  grisaille  in  the 
Five  Sisters  window.  This  is,  as  Mr.  Harrison  says,  “at 
once  the  best  preserved  and  by  far  the  greatest  amount  of 
F/arly  English  grisaille  in  existence.”  The  whole  of  this 
window,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  taken  out  to  be 
cleaned  and  re-leaded  in  1923  as  a memorial  to  the  women 
who  gave  their  lives  in  the  great  war  of  1914  to  1918. 

The  glass  of  the  decorated  period  can  be  studied  in  the 
windows  of  the  Nave  and  Chapter  House.  In  stained  glass 
it  was  the  age  of  chivalry  and  heraldry,  and  the  characteristic 
features  of  Decorated  architecture  were  copied  in  the 
windows.  Knights  in  armour  and  heraldic  shields  are 
abundant,  and  the  architectural  features  of  the  stone 
arcading  on  the  walls  of  the  Nave  are  constantly  repeated 
in  the  windows  above. 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  stained  glass 
of  the  Perpendicular  period  is  figures  under  canopies.  It 
is  also  the  period  of  Life-windows,  that  is  to  say  windows 
with  panels  which  tell  the  story  of  the  life  of  a Saint. 
Such  windows,  of  course,  are  found  in  the  Decorated 
period,  as  for  example  the  St.  Catherine  window  in  the 
Chapter  House,  where  incidents  in  the  life  of  St.  Catherine 
are  portrayed  in  the  medallions.  But  the  Perpendicular 
Life-windows  are  much  more  definitely  biographical  and 
historical.  The  two  great  examples  in  York  Minster  are 
the  two  mock-transept  windows  in  the  Choir-aisles,  with 
the  life  of  St.  Cuthbert  on  the  south  and  the  life  of  St. 
William  on  the  north.  There  is  another  fine  example  of  a 
Perpendicular  life-window  at  the  west  end  of  St.  Martin’s 
church  in  Coney  Street,  York.  There  we  have  the  chief 
incidents  in  the  life  of  St.  Martin,  Bishop  of  Tours. 
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Mr.  Harrison  divides  the  Perpendicular  windows 
into  three  classes  (i)  Early  Perpendicular — between  1380 
and  1400  (2)  Middle  Perpendicular — between  1400  and 
1450  (3)  Late  Perpendicular — after  1450.  York  Minster  has 
apparently  no  glass  of  the  third  period,  and  the  glass  of  the 
first  period  suffered  badly  in  the  fire  of  1829.  But  the 
East  window,  with  the  St.  William  and  St.  Cuthbert 
windows  which  were  all  painted  and  inserted  between 
the  years  1405  and  1437,  would  by  themselves,  apart  from 
the  glorious  windows  blazing  with  colour  in  the  Clerestory 
of  the  Choir,  establish  the  pre-eminence  of  York  in  glass 
of  the  Middle  Perpendicular  period. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  work  of  preserving 
this  wonderful  treasure  of  mediaeval  glass  has  been  going 
on  intensively  since  the  year  1919.  Northern  towns  and 
cities  and  private  individuals  have  undertaken  windows  at 
their  own  expense,  and  altogether  something  between 
£45,000  and  £50,000  has  already  been  spent,  a great  pro- 
portion of  which  sum  has  been  privately  given  or  collected 
by  means  of  constant  appeals.  The  end  of  this  great  effort 
is  now  in  sight,  and  we  can  probably  say  that,  barring 
accidents,  this  great  art-treasure  of  the  world  has  been 
preserved  for  another  hundred  years. 
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IT  would  seem  as  though  York  Minster  was  marked  out 
from  the  earliest  ages  to  be  a great  centre  of  Church 
music.  When  St.  Paulinus  came  north,  he  brought 
with  him,  as  we  have  already  recorded,  James  the  Deacon — 
the  “ sweet  singer  ” of  Augustine’s  band  of  missionaries 
who  came  to  the  shores  of  Kent.  We  can  easily  imagine 
that  a man  of  great  courage,  a high  spirit  of  adventure 
and  burning  missionary  zeal,  like  James,  would  not  have 
been  contented  to  stay  in  Kent,  where  all  was  calm  and 
peaceful,  but  on  hearing  of  Paulinus’  departure  for  the 
heathen  north,  would  have  earnestly  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  accompany  him. 

To  the  north  then  came  James,  and  with  the  baptism 
of  Edwin  and  the  foundation  of  the  new  diocese  with 
Paulinus  as  its  Bishop  and  the  little  wooden  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter  for  its  cathedral,  came  his  oppor- 
tunity. He  gathered  a band  of  boys  from  Deira — they 
must  have  reminded  him  of  the  children  whom  Gregory 
saw  in  the  slave-market  in  Rome — and  started  to  teach 
these  children  of  the  realm  of  Aella  to  sing  the  Alleluias 
of  the  Christian  Church.  Latin  and  plain-song  would  have 
been  the  main  subjects  in  the  curriculum  of  this  first 
Song-school. 
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Seven  years  later  came  the  disaster — Edwin’s  death 
on  the  battlefield  at  Hatfield  near  Doncaster ; and  the 
Cathedral  establishment  at  York  was  broken  up.  But 
James  found  in  these  circumstances  just  the  very  thing 
that  appealed  to  him,  a great  adventure  and  missionary 
opportunity,  in  which  danger  had  to  be  faced  and  in 
which  great  victories  for  Christ  could  be  won.  When 
all  fled,  he  stayed,  and,  with  wise  prudence  moving 
his  centre  from  York  to  Catterick,  set  to  work  to  preach 
the  Gospel  in  the  remoter  regions  of  Deira.  Perhaps 
some  of  his  Song-school  boys  accompanied  him ; for 
we  read  of  a Bishop,  St.  John  of  Beverley,  who  always 

took  the  boys  of  his  school  with  him  on  his  missionary 
journeys. 

At  last  the  day  of  restoration  came.  St.  Oswald  drove 
out  the  heathen  and  re-established  the  Christian  religion 
in  Deira.  Bede  tells  us  that  he  completed  the  building  of 
the  stone  Cathedral  which  Edwin  had  begun.  What  then 
happened  to  James  and  the  Song-school  ? Did  he  go  back 
to  York  and  take  up  his  life  and  work  there  ? Possibly ; 
but  we  have  no  record  of  this.  All  we  know  is  that  he 
continued  to  teach  chanting,  but  where  we  cannot  say  with 
certainty.  There  were  difficulties  for  him  in  those  days, 
because  Oswald  had  been  taught  the  Christian  faith  by  the 
Celtic  monks  of  Iona,  and  their  ways  were  not  the  ways  of 
the  Roman  Church.  James,  of  course,  had  come  from 
Rome,  and  had  been  alive  to  the  difficulties  in  Kent 
when  Augustine  failed  to  come  to  terms  of  agreement 
with  the  British  Church  which  had  all  the  same  traditions 
as  the  Church  of  St.  Columba  in  Iona.  The  Bishop  of 
Northumbria,  appointed  by  St.  Oswald,  was  a monk  of 
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Iona — the  saintly  Aidan.  James  could  not  but  have 
admired  his  missionary  zeal  and  his  wonderful  goodness  ; 
but  perhaps  we  hear  so  little  about  him  and  his  work  at 
this  time  because  he  purposely  did  what  he  did  very 
quietly,  so  as  not  to  come  into  collision  with  the  Celtic 
ways  and  customs,  which  he  could  not  approve.  But,  so 
far  as  we  know,  Aidan  never  came  to  York ; his  ministry 
was  in  Bernicia  rather  than  Deira,  and  he  lived  a monastic 
life,  with  his  brethren  of  the  Celtic  community,  on  the 
island  of  Lindisfarne.  Thus  it  would  have  been  possible 
for  James  to  carry  on  his  work  quietly  at  York  without 
risking  open  differences  with  St.  Aidan.  James  must  have 
lived  to  a good  old  age,  for  Bede  tells  us  that  he  was  alive 
in  his  time,  which  means  that  he  must  have  lived  to  be 
over  eighty.  He  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Whitby, 
when  the  differences  between  the  Roman  and  the  Celtic 
parties  came  to  a head.  Naturally,  he  was  on  the  Roman 
side. 

St.  Wilfrid  appointed  his  friend  and  biographer 
Eddius  to  be  master  of  the  Song-school ; for  he,  like  James, 
was  skilled  in  the  Canterbury  or  Roman  method  of  chanting. 
Eddius  tells  us  that  he  and  an  assistant — Aeona — were 
appointed  by  Wilfrid  “ to  train  choirs  to  sing  responsively 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  primitive  Church.”  Thus 
the  Song-school,  if  it  came  to  an  end  on  the  death  of 
Edwin,  and  if  James  the  Deacon  did  not  return  to  York 
to  take  up  his  old  work  on  the  accession  of  Oswald,  was 
re-founded  by  Wilfrid  in  or  about  the  year  670,  in  the  reign 
of  King  Egfrid.  We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  school 
continued  from  that  date  up  to  the  Norman  conquest 
without  any  break. 
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Archbishop  Thomas  of  Bayeux  (1070)  extended  his 
patronage  to  the  Song-school,  and  founded  the  office 
of  Precentor,  under  whose  charge,  by  Statute,  the  school 
was  placed.  The  Precentor,  according  to  the  Statutes, 
appoints  the  Master,  and  hears  all  cases  in  connexion  with 
the  school  and  pronounces  sentence.  It  appertains  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  to  carry  out  his  sentence.  There  were 
originally  seven  boys  in  the  choir,  but  they  were  increased 
to  twelve  in  the  year  1425. 

The  great  annual  festivity  for  the  choir  boys  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  in  connection  with  the  election  of  the 
Boy  Bishop  on  St.  Nicholas  Day  (December  6th).  York 
Minster  has  a list  of  forty-six  Boy  Bishops,  a number  with 
which  no  English  Cathedral  can  compete.  The  Bishop 
was  elected  by  his  comrades,  and  in  1367  we  find  the  York 
Chapter  Register  requiring  that  “ the  Bishop  shall  be  the 
boy  who  has  served  longest  and  proved  most  useful  in 
the  Minster,’ ’ and  that  “ he  must  be  handsome  and 
elegantly  shaped,  else  the  election  shall  be  void.”  In  1390 
the  following  addition  was  made  : “ The  Bishop  must 
be  a lad  in  good  voice.”  The  election  took  place  on  St. 
Nicholas  Day,  but  the  Bishop  did  not  begin  to  function 
until  Childermas  Eve,  when  the  boy  who  had  been  elected 
Bishop,  being  completely  apparelled  in  episcopal  vestments, 
marched  with  his  procession  to  the  Altar  of  St.  Nicholas, 
the  patron  saint  of  boys,  and  there  performed  the  office 
of  Compline  ; after  which  the  “ Bishop  ” delivered  this 
blessing ; “ Almighty  God  bless  you.  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Ghost.” 

In  1321  we  find  William  Lancastre,  Chaplain  and 
Penitentiary  of  the  Church  of  Blessed  Peter  of  York, 
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leaving  by  will  to  remain  in  the  church  aforesaid  for  the 
Bishop  of  the  Innocents,  one  ring  with  a large  stone.  It 
is  on  record  that  the  Minster  possessed  nine  copes  for  the 
boys.  These  would  have  been  worn  during  the  Boy 
Bishop  ceremonies,  but  they  may  also  have  been  worn 
in  Choir  on  festivals,  as  is  the  custom  at  Lincoln 
to-day. 

These  festivities  ended  up  with  the  “ choir  holiday  ” 
in  its  mediaeval  form.  During  the  month  from  Innocents* 
Day  to  the  Feast  of  the  Purification,  the  Bishop  and  his 
comrades  were  allowed  to  pay  visits.  This  meant  some 
glorious  outings  to  places  like  Beverley  and  Bridlington. 
The  Dean  and  Chapter  were  generous  and  gave  the  lads  a 
sum  which  would  amount  to  £100  in  modern  value.  Quite 
possibly  they  were  not  very  sorry  to  be  rid  of  them  during 
these  festivities ; for  tradition  gave  the  boys  the  right  to 
indulge  in  all  kinds  of  freaks  at  this  season.  The  Boy 
Bishop  was  allowed  to  administer  rebukes  to  any  member 
of  the  Cathedral  body  for  any  shortcoming  which  he  had 
noted,  and  no  doubt  this  was  amusing  enough  for  a day 
or  two.  The  Dean  and  Canons  were  not  immune  from 
such  exhortations  to  amendment  in  this  or  that  particular. 
Probably  they  took  it  all  as  a very  good  joke  but  knew 
that  it  would  be  an  intolerable  nuisance  if  it  went  on  for 
a whole  month.  So  in  their  wisdom  they  gave  them  a long 
holiday. 

It  would  appear  that  the  custom  of  the  choristers  living 
with  their  Master,  inaugurated  by  James  the  Deacon,  was 
continued  during  the  Middle  Ages  ; for  in  1307  we  find  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  making  an  agreement  with  Richard  de 
Craven  to  maintain  the  seven  choristers  of  York  Minster 
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at  eightpence  a week  in  board  and  learning.  Again,  in 
the  year  1531,  we  find  an  interesting  document  which  is 
practically  a deed  of  appointment  of  Thomas  Kirby  as 
“ maister  of  the  queristers  or  children  of  the  church  of 
York  for  instruction  and  erudicion  of  the  said  queristers 
in  plane  song,  prike  song  and  descant.”  Kirby  was  also 
to  play  the  organ,  select  the  choristers  and  board  them 
for  the  sum  of  £14  4 s.  o d.  His  salary  was  twenty  marks 
sterling  yearly,  and  he  was  given  a house  and  houses  for 
the  choristers  and  also  “ twenty  borddes  of  wod  to  be 
takeng  within  our  woddes  of  Langwarth.” 

In  the  Injunctions  of  Edward  VI  (1547)  we  find  an 
order  that  choristers  who  had  served  five  years  or  more 
were  to  be  maintained  at  a Grammar  School  on  their 
leaving  the  choir.  Archbishop  Holgate  (1552),  Arch- 
bishop Grindal  (1572),  Archbishop  Neile  (1632)  and 
Archbishop  Dolben  (1685)  all  issued  injunctions  or 
enquiries  as  to  the  maintenance  and  religious  education 
of  the  choristers. 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  up  to  1858,  the  education 
of  the  lads  was  most  unsatisfactory.  They  were  sent 
about  from  one  educational  establishment  to  another.  In 
1858  Dean  Duncombe  made  an  effort  to  restore  the  choir- 
school,  but  in  1887  we  find  them  being  educated  at  Arch- 
bishop Elolgate’s  School.  In  1903  Dean  Purey-Cust  revived 
the  school  as  a day-school  under  the  present  Headmaster, 
Mr.  G.  A.  Scaife,  and  it  has  flourished  abundantly  ever 
since  that  date. 

Nowadays  the  office  of  James  the  Deacon  is  divided 
into  two  offices.  The  musical  education  of  the  lads  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Organist  and  Master  of  the  Music,  Dr. 
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E.  C.  Bairstow  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Owen  Franklin. 
Their  ordinary  education  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Scaife, 
who  has  been  commendably  successful  in  enabling  the 
boys  to  compete  very  satisfactorily  with  boys  in  other 
schools,  in  spite  of  the  limited  time  at  his  disposal. 

It  remains  to  say  something  about  the  music  of  the 
Minster  to-day.  In  modern  times  the  Minster  has  been 
extraordinarily  fortunate  in  the  men  who  have  filled  the 
office  of  Master  of  the  Music.  They  have  been  actuated  by 
the  highest  motives  and  have  set  before  the  choir  the 
highest  ideals.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  the 
English  Cathedrals  have  been  the  saviours  of  English 
music.  In  the  days  when  musical  taste  was  at  its  worst, 
in  York  Minster  and  in  most  of  our  Cathedrals  the  Choir- 
masters conscientiously  maintained  the  great  traditions  of 
English  music  and  continued  to  produce  the  music  of  the 
great  English  composers — Tye,  Byrd,  Orlando  Gibbons, 
Purcell  and  Tallis.  With  gratitude  we  see  the  result  of  this 
patience  and  determination.  The  music  in  York  Minster 
to-day  is  the  best  music  of  each  period.  We  realize  that 
the  Cathedral  has  an  educational  responsibility,  and  must  not 
rest  contented  with  music  which  is  merely  pleasing  to  the 
general  public  because  it  is  familiar  or  composed  on 
familiar  lines.  The  greatest  possible  care  is  taken  in  the 
selection  of  the  compositions  which  are  performed,  and 
our  additions  to  our  music  library  are  fewer  perhaps  than 
in  other  Cathedrals  because  we  are  careful  not  to  admit 
any  music  which  has  not  a permanent  value. 

Those  who  have  heard  the  music  in  the  Minster  will 
often  wonder  how  it  is  produced.  One  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  the  words  of  our  present  Master  of  the  Music  : — 
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“ The  advantages,  then,  of  a choir-school  training  are  the 
elimination  of  self-consciousness,  the  gradual  growth  of 
self-confidence  and  initiative,  the  wisdom  which  comes 
from  the  true  understanding  of  the  great  religious  principles 
that  govern  life  and  conduct,  and,  above  all,  a life  of 
service  and  the  c team  spirit  \”  We  often  meet  people  who 
say,  “ Your  organist  must  be  a wonderful  voice-trainer.,, 
But  the  production  of  music  with  expression  and  meaning 
and  colour,  like  that  which  you  hear  in  York  Minster, 
cannot  be  achieved  by  the  mere  training  of  a voice.  It  is 
the  training  of  the  man  or  the  boy  in  sincerity,  in  unselfish- 
ness, in  sympathy,  upon  which  music  like  this  depends.  Of 
course  there  are  technical  details  which  must  be  mastered ; 
but  even  these  will  never  be  fruitfully  mastered  unless  the 
singer  realizes  the  reason  and  common  sense  behind  what 
he  is  doing. 

During  the  last  eight  years  great  efforts  have  been  made 
to  extend  the  influence  of  the  Minster  music.  Dr.  Bairstow 
has  done  admirable  service  through  the  annual  Music 
Festival,  when  choirs  from  all  over  the  Diocese  are  gathered 
into  the  Minster  first  of  all  for  a rehearsal  and  later  in  the 
evening  for  the  singing  of  Evensong. 

The  aim  of  these  festivals  is  educative.  We  do  not 
desire  to  encourage  country  choirs  to  sing  more  elaborate 
music  or  to  attempt  a full  Cathedral  service  in  every  village 
church.  Our  object  is  to  help  them  to  sing  psalms,  hymns 
and  responses  better,  more  reasonably  and  expressively. 
Steadily  the  choirs  of  the  diocese  are  coming  to  realize 
that  this  is  a great  opportunity ; and  they  must  often  be 
surprised  to  find  that  things  which  they  had  believed 
impossible  can  be  achieved,  if  they  are  approached  in  the 
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right  spirit  and  by  the  right  method.  Moreover,  their 
taste  is  being  improved,  and  they  are  learning  to  abandon 
cheap  and  unworthy  compositions  in  favour  of  great 
music  which  they  find  not  only  much  more  beautiful 
but  also  much  simpler,  when  it  is  approached  in  the 
right  way. 
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YORK  MINSTER  has  not  only  a great  past,  it  has 
also  a present,  and,  as  we  believe,  a future.  The  age 
is  past  in  which  people  were  contented  to  tolerate 
vast  and  costly  ecclesiastical  establishments  merely  for 
their  picturesque  quality  and  their  museum  value,  bean- 
eries and  Canonries  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  spheres 
of  otiose  retirement  for  clergy  who  have  done  good  work 
in  the  past.  The  realization  of  all  that  a Cathedral  can  be 
and  do  for  a diocese  and  for  the  Church  at  large  is  steadily 
creating  a widespread  demand  for  Cathedral  efficiency, 
and  therefore  for  a staff  which  will  include  men  of  energy 
and  varied  gifts. 

The  Cathedral  was  founded  to  be  the  central  House 
of  prayer  and  worship  in  the  Diocese,  and  therefore  it 
must  strive  to  present  a model  for  all  the  churches  of  the 
Diocese.  Already  we  have  said  that  this  does  not  mean 
that  each  parish  is  to  copy  either  musically  or  ceremonially 
every  detail  of  that  which  is  possible  only  where  a large 
and  highly  skilled  staff  exists  to  carry  it  out.  That  which 
is  dignified  and  beautiful  in  a vast  Cathedral  would 
often  be  merely  pompous  and  fussy  in  a small  village 
church.  Nevertheless,  the  churches  of  a Diocese  should 
be  able  to  turn  to  the  Cathedral  for  guidance  and  inspir- 
ation in  all  matters  connected  with  public  prayer  and 
worship. 
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The  same  thing  is  true  of  spiritual  and  doctrinal 
instruction.  The  Cathedral  must  be  a centre  of  teaching 
from  which  effective  help  can  be  given  throughout  the 
Diocese.  It  must  include  in  its  staff  men  with  teaching 
and  preaching  gifts,  and  therefore  some  at  any  rate, 
a large  part  of  whose  time  will  be  given  up  to  study 
and  research. 

Thirdly,  the  Cathedral  must  “ keep  open  house  ” to 
the  Diocese,  the  Church  at  large  and  the  general  public. 
It  is  not  sufficient  that  visitors  should  be  permitted  at 
certain  hours  to  “ see  over  ” the  building  under  the 
guidance  of  a verger ; the  Cathedral  clergy  must  come 
to  look  upon  these  visitors  as  their  temporary  parishioners, 
towards  whom  they  can  exercise  their  pastoral  office  by 
making  them  feel  at  home  in  their  Father's  House,  and  by 
leading  them  to  see  the  spiritual  realities  behind  the  historic 
and  architectural  details. 

To  these  three  responsibilities  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  York  are  alive.  Far  indeed  are  they  from  supposing  that 
they  are  as  yet  adequately  fulfilled.  They  find,  however, 
that  the  hands  of  the  Dean  and  Canons  are  full  as  the  result 
of  an  attempt  to  realize  the  ideal,  even  though  its  attainment, 
in  anything  like  perfection,  seems  remote. 

Finally,  there  is  the  sacred  responsibility  of  the  glorious 
fabric.  Charged  with  the  care  of  the  largest  church  in 
Great  Britain,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  are  called  upon  to 
shoulder  a burden  of  continuous  anxiety.  The  endowments 
are  barely  sufficient  to  maintain  the  staff  of  workmen  who 
carry  out  what  one  may  call  the  “ day  to  day  ” repairs. 
But  when  the  roof  of  the  Choir  threatens  to  fall  in,  and 
the  battlements  begin  to  crumble,  it  means  a desperate 
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call  for  something  like  £50,000  to  cope  with  the  task  of 
averting  disaster. 

But  ever  since  the  days  of  its  foundation,  York  Minster 
has  found  friends.  It  is  always  seeking  new  friends  and, 
for  that  purpose,  has  organized  the  fellowship  which  we 
call  “ The  Friends  of  York  Minster.”  If  any  reader  of  this 
little  book  is  moved  to  become  a Friend,  he  or  she  should 
write  to  the  Secretary  at  the  Deanery,  York  or  to  the  hon. 
Treasurer  Lt.-Colonel  Howard-Vyse,  Langton  Hall,  Malton, 
who  will  at  once  send  full  particulars. 

And  so  we  have  told  the  story  of  York  Minster  up  to 
this  day — a story  of  1304  years  of  Christian  life  and  worship 
in  one  of  Christendom’s  greatest  churches.  But  we  hope 
and  believe  that  a greater  story  remains  to  be  written — 
the  story  of  the  future  which,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  we 
trust  will  be  yet  more  glorious. 
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